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his last work, but also his best. The first 
two sections—the opening movement— 
paint Manon’s personality: the first ia a 
tender, lyrical aspect, the second, with 
occasional half-references to Mahler, in a 
gayer—rustic dances, and Viennese dances, 
enter into this section. These traits of 
personality, in a Requiem, you cannot 
decently express by the spikier varieties of 
twelve-tonality—the two emotions tug quite 
violently in opposite directions. That these 
movements are the outcome of the only 
occasion on which the strictness of twelve- 
tone technique has been modified in order 
to secure genuinely lyrical emotional ex- 
pression I do not suggest for a moment ; 
but I think it reasonable to rate them as 
the most successful. The poetry penetrates 
its own technical expression—as clearly and 
obviously as it does in Mozart, or Wagner, 
or Walton ; Berg declares himself ready to 
address the willing listener who understands 
nothing of twelve-tone theory, and does not 
see why he should make any endeavour to 
do so. When the music is good enough, it 
will speak for itself, he very reasonably may 
think ; and here I suggest that it is good 
enough, and does. 

The third section reverts more to the 
normal style of a concert-room concerto, 
beginning even with an accompanied 
cadenza. More normal means also, in the 
context, more discordant ; but its vigorous 
portrayal of the horrors of illness and death 
—if Berg’s intentions have been read aright 
—forms a suitable apex to the work, 
throwing into high relief the fourth, elegiac 
section based on the chorale. 

A recording of the fine work has been 
long awaited in this country, and now that 
it is here it surpasses all reasonable expec- 
tations. Gertler, the Philharmonia, and 
Kletzki cope faultlessly with the astonishing 
difficulties of the work, and the recording 
is well up to the very best standards, 
especially at the rather few and far between 
moments of substantial climax. It is recom- 
mended unreservedly not only to those who 
already know the work and its qualities very 
well, but also to any listener, of any school, 
who is willing to seek out his poetry from 
what I am afraid may on the first few 
hearings sound a most improbable place. 

The issue is in the nature of the case a 
brave undertaking, and I wish it all the 
success that it so clearly deserves. M.M. 


*xBORODIN. Symphony No. 1 in E flat 
major. 
*xDOHNANYI. 

Op. 36. 
Orchestra (Kurt Graunke). 
ULPg066 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

It is not often nowadays that we hear 
Borodin’s First Symphony in our concert 
halls (nor for that matter his Second)—so 
this recording is welcome. I suppose the 
Bavarian Symphony Orchestra is either the 
Munich Staatsoper one, or the Munich 
Radio Orchestra. It is not better than a 
routine performance that it gives, but the 
routine is a good one. 

The first movement of this Symphony is a 
striking instance of Borodin’s monothematic 
constructions. The second is a scherzo 
which has a passing resemblance to the 


Symphonic Minutes, 
Bavarian Symphony 
Nixa 
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celebrated scherzo in Litolff’s Concerto 
Symphonique. Then comes a depressing, 
melancholy movement, an on-the-steppes 
piece of writing ; and the finale is scarcely 
gay enough to raise the spirits, although it is 
impressive. In all, a work for occasional 
hearing, when one happens to feel in the 
mood for it. 

The Symphony fills three-quarters of the 
disc, and the last quarter is taken up with 
Dohnanyi’s Symphonic Minutes—a neat piece 
of writing, but uninspired. 


*xBRAHMS. Concerto No. 1 in D minor 
for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 15. 
Wilhelm Backhaus (piano). Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Karl 
Bohm). Decca LXT2866 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

There are now four long-playing per- 
formances of this concerto to choose from, 
those by Curzon and Malcuzynski on Decca 
LXT2825 and Columbia 33C:X1048 respec- 
tively, simultaneously reviewed by me in 
November 1953, and that by Wihrer on 
Vox PL8000, noticed in THE GRAMOPHONE 
last month. Another heavyweight now 
enters the lists, and at this point it may be 
as well to re-affirm that it is the Curzon 
performance which wins the highest recom- 
mendation, but even then not without 
reservations which it would be repetitious 
to discuss again here. This new recording 
is unkind to the Vienna Philharmonic ; the 
opening orchestral tutti has a sharp edge 
which I found difficult to take out—but 
then I am beginning to despair of meeting 
a performance of this work which does not 
disappoint orchestrally. The second move- 
ment comes off best ; Backhaus has a style 
which is broad and massive and sometimes 
severe, but in this movement he might 
almost be said to caress some of its phrases 
compared with his treatment of the first 
movement, in which nothing will induce 
him to give way ; he forges ahead as if he 
were afraid he mightn’t get it all on one 
side. This haste is similarly in evidence in 
the last movement which Brahms marked 
Allegro non troppo, but the playing takes on 
a vigour and briskness which is not altogether 
unattractive, so that the result is tidy and 
business-like. The soloist even includes an 
unwritten low B flat in the bass for good 
measure, overlapping the entry of the 2nd 
violins in that cruelly exposed fugato 
episode of the last movement. The quality 
of piano tone is adequate and well forward, 
and I doubt whether the pianist’s tendency 
to spread his chords and play one hand 
after the other will disturb many people— 
but it is unmistakably there, nevertheless, 
and should be censured. Buyers must now 
be left to their own resources in the matter 
of choice between these four versions. I.C. 


Symphony No. 1 in C 

Op. 68. Philharmonia 

Orchestra (Herbert von Karajan). 
Columbia 33C-X1053 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
Studying this record has been curious 
and rather disappointing. I had not heard 
Karajan do Brahms before (except in his 
set of the Requiem). The one thing I didn’t 
expect was that it would be like this. Has 
he perhaps been listening too much to 
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Furtwangler ? His rhythm fluctuates in 
most disconcerting way (I started listing 
bar references, but there are so many that 
there is no need to give details ; pick about 
in the first movement anywhere and you 
will hear them). But when Furtwangler 
treats rhythm freely it is always with noble 
intention, and almost always noble effect. 
There seems to be no deep reason for most 
of Karajan’s changes, and sometimes they 
lead him into awkwardnesses. If, for 
instance, you start reining in at bar 106 
(first movement), more at 120, more still 
at 150, then when you launch out again at 
161 you will find it very hard to do so 
without giving the effect of suddenly 
slipping into a new gear. 


Throughout, Karajan adopts slow tempi, 
which, together with the rhythmic un- 
steadiness, effectively prevents the Sym- 
phony from having much impetus. 

II follows much too quickly on the heels 
of I. III seems far, far too slow, particularly 
in its 6/8 section. In the Finale we find a 
conductor’s testing-ground: his handling 
of the C major tune at its first entrance. 
Allegro non troppo ma con brio it is marked: 
Karajan observes non troppo, but there is no 
brio. He fails to be elating, elevating, but 
instead creates a kind of spurious excitement 
by the (to my mind) quite illegitimate 
resource of speeding up slightly all the time 
during bars 70-90, up to the animato of bar 
94. Toscanini, Van Beinum and Keilberth, 
the other three who have recorded this 
Symphony on LP, all keep the tune in strict 
time (Toscanini strictest of all) until the 
animato is reached. There are some fine 
passages in the Karajan finale, but as a 
whole his reading of the symphony lacks 
drive and cohesion. Some things displease 
strongly: his dragging treatment of the 
accented chords of bars 177, 180-3, and the 
similar place later (finale); the intense 
concentration on the ’cellos and violas at 
bars 28off. (finale) where, so it seems, the 
horns are left to fend for themselves, neg- 
lected—and fail to strike a balance of tone 
between first and second player. But com- 
mendable throughout is wonderful string 
playing, of a weight, solidity and attack 
which are remarkable. 

The recording is unhappy: rich in tone, 
but somehow “‘furred’’. You don’t feel 
a background of silence behind the tones 
of the orchestra, it seems to smudge away 
at the edges. The second movement is also 
troubled, in my pressings, by a throbbing 
and pulsing in the bass, a sort of stirring in 
the depths, as if someone were bouncing 
about in the basement (but it was in the 
record, I went to look). In the finale the 
flute, when it has the “‘signal’”’ f sempre é 
passionato, sounds larger than life. 

Last December I dealt far too cursorily 
with the Van Beinum Decca version of the 
Symphony (LXT2675). I still think it not 
a very interesting reading—although a 
sound one, and well recorded. The Tos- 
canini is still the one I would have. I must 
warn readers to be very careful, and hear 
both sides, before committing themselves 
to the Telefunken version (Keilberth with 
the Berlin Philharmonic on LGX66003), 
if this is the reading they admire. I was 
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using a borrowed copy this month, and 
suddenly jumped to hear pitch fluctuations 
I hadn’t noticed when reviewing it before. 
Comparison with my own copy revealed an 
entirely different set of matrix numbers— 
and no pitch trouble. A.P. 


*xBRAHMS. Symphony No. 3 in F 
major, Op. 90. Prague Radio 
Symphony Orchestra (Hermann 
Abendroth). Supraphon LPV58 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Last December saw Decca LXT2843 
reviewed: a fine performance of the work 
by Karl Bohm and the Vienna Philhar- 
monic which was well recorded, and which 
I was able to suggest as the best available 
version. I still hold to the suggestion ; but 
this new Supraphon is good enough to be 
a serious competitor. 

Fundamentally the basic sound of the 
new issue is a good one—quite rich in 
quality, though with a hint of metallicism 
from which the Decca is free. But this basic 
sound is overlaid by a continuous (not 
periodic) surface scratch similar to that on 
fairly old 78s—a curiously reminiscent 
sound seldom indeed to be heard on LPs. 
We managed to enjoy music through the 
barrier for many years, and can no doubt 
do so again, on any occasion when the 
effort seems to be appropriate ; but I don’t 
know whether the issue of a new LP version 
of a much-recorded classic will in fact be 
considered the right occasion. Let me not, 
however, seem to exaggerate the defect: 
the scratch is not particularly bad—it is just 
unexpected in the context. 

The performance it slightly obscures is a 
very well-shaped one. The first movement 
is played with tremendous drive— from the 
development onward it sweeps along with 
great force, though an insecure horn-player 
would have rather damped Clara 
Schumann’s ardour in the passage that 
appears to have so taken her fancy. But 
the horn-player is part of a full-toned, 
though not always very precise, wind 
section who enrich the slow movement ; 
and who almost succeed in convincing us 
that the very slow tempo adopted by 
Abendroth for most of the third movement 
is a reasonable one. He does, in any case, 
modify it from time to time ; rather more 
frequently in fact than Béhm does his 
similarly slow tempo at this point in the 
Decca recording. 

No slow tempo for the finale ; in fact, it 
could be queried whether Abendroth allows 
the coda to drop enough, dynamically, to 
get the full effect from the sudden and 
unexpected appearance of the tune on 
muted violas. But one tiny detail is well 
thought out and effective ; in the very last 
bars the descending strings make tiny 
accents in just the right places to point the 
phrase’s derivation from the first subject of 
the first movement. Enthusiasm for Aben- 
droth’s pointing of this reference does not, 
however, extend to his wind-players’ 
intonation in the last bar of all. 

On balance, I would still definitely 
recommend Decca LXT2843. It should 
not be confused with LXT2676, an earlier 
Decca version which joins H.M.V. BLP1o15 
in being rather outclassed, certainly as 
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sound, by the newer versions ; though the 
H.M.V. has the incidental merit of being 
a few shillings cheaper than any other. 


*xCHOPIN. Etude in C major, Op. ro, 
No. 7. Etude in E flat minor, Op. 
10, No. 6. My Joys from “ Six Polish 
Songs ”’ (arr. Liszt). 

*LISZT. Gnomenreigen from ‘“ Deux 
Etudes de Concert’’, Etude de Concert 
No. 3 in D flat major. La 
Campanella from ‘‘ Grandes Etudes 
de Paganini ’’. 

*MOZART. Concerto in E flat major, 
K.449. Colin Horsley (piano), 
Philharmonia Orchestra _ (Basil 
Cameron). H.M.V. CLPio12 (12 in., 


32s. 44$d.). 


“‘ Had I to mention three or four Mozart 
concertos whose neglect was unjustified ’’, 
says Arthur Hutchings in his Companion to 
Mozart’s Piano Concertos, ‘‘I should head 
my list with K.449, the first of Mozart’s 
mature series’’. Indeed it is a fine work, 
with its strange restless first movement 
(allegretto vivace), its tender andantino, its 
wonderful contrapuntal variations-cum- 
rondo as finale. There was once a remark- 
able recording made by Serkin with the 
Busch Chamber Players; now for some 
time it has been represented in the 
catalogues only by Kathleen Long’s record- 
ing with the Boyd Neel Orchestra. Colin 
Horsley’s is hardly the performance we 
have been waiting for; for even if the 
disc were not ruled out for many buyers by 
the inappropriateness of its coupling, it 
would still have to be deemed only a 
mediocre version. The fault is largely in 
the extremely dull and insensitive conduct- 
ing of Basil Cameron; but although 
Horsley phrases sensitively enough, his 
tone-colour is uninteresting and monoton- 
ous. 


The coupling is indeed out of place. 
With all due respect, Colin Horsley is not 
a piano wizard. Do we really require a 
Mozart concerto inextricably linked with 
this Liszt-Chopin collection ? All these 
pieces have appeared as 78’s, and have 
been reviewed at one time or another in 
Tue GRAMOPHONE. The most attractively 
rendered is the Campanella. They are 
quite well recorded, except for My Foys 
and, especially, Gnomenreigen, which is 
extremely dim and indistinct. 

A.P. 


*CHOPIN. Les Sylphides—Ballet. 

xIBERT. Divertissement for Chamber 
Orchestra. L’Orchestre de la 
Société des Concerts du Conserva- 
toire de Paris (Roger Désormiére). 
Decca LXT2868 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


I went into the question of Sylphides LP 
recordings last November (page 185) ; 
there are four of them, and each uses a 
different orchestration. This new version 
is simply LM4511. transferred to a single 
side of a 12-inch disc. The performance, 
for Désormiére, is strangely lacking in 
grace, and the recording is rather uneasy. 
It’s surprising that there shouldn’t yet be 
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a thoroughly recommendable Splphides. 
For those who want to dance to the music 
I suggested the Capitol disc (CCL7518) ; 
my choice for a concert performance was 
formerly Kurtz’s New York records in 
their SP edition (Columbia DX1682-4, or 
auto DX8354-6). Listening again to the 
Désormieére, I’m not sure now that J wouldn’t 
recommend the disc under review. The 
coupling is so pretty. 

Last December we had M.M. praising 
Ibert’s attractive Flute Concerto of 1934 
(Nixa CLP1109) ; last month L.S. reviewed 
his engaging Escales (Ports of Call) on 
Columbia 33C1027 ; this month you have 
me recommending the Divertissement for 
Chamber Orchestra. Slight in content, 
admittedly, but so pretty, so ingenious, so 
tuneful (with snatches of Mendelssohn’s 
Wedding March, the Blue Danube, and 
probably other tunes that I don’t recognise), 
and so gaily scored that one can’t but 
enjoy it. I ought to, but I fear, don’t 
know the circumstances of composition. 
Possibly it is a ballet score: the last move- 
ment breaks into a can-can. If you have a 
taste for the smartness and prettiness of the 
Roland Petit ballet company, then you 
will like very much the Divertissment, 
which might be thought of as a sort of 
musical equivalent—except that the score 
is a much better one than a good many of 
Roland Petit’s have been. Decca ought 
to separate it from the Sylphides; it will 
come expensive for those who prefer their 
Chopin on the keyboard. 


*CLEMENTI. Symphony in D major, 
Op. 18, No. 2. 

*CORELLI. Concerto Grosso in D 
major, Op. 6, No. 4. Virtuosi di 
Roma (Renato Fasano). H.M.V. 
BLP1041 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

Clementi is established in the memories 
of most of us as the composer of the Gradus 
ad Parnassum and the Piano Sonatinas, more 
rarely, unfortunately, the Sonatas. Is this 
the first of his orchestral music ever to be 
recorded ? It is, if so, an auspicious start: 
an essay in the style of an early-to-middle 
Haydn symphony that can well bear com- 
parison with what we now tend to think of 
as its model. Even more adventurous, in 
places: sometimes in rhythm, sometimes 
in scoring (strings and a handful of wind) 
—the strings often enrich the texture in 
surprisingly modern ways. 

The backing looks back to a slightly 
earlier style. I wrote about the Corelli 
Concerti Grossi in the issue for July, 1953, 
when reviewing their complete edition on 
Vox PL7893 ; asingular number embracing 
three discs and an awful lot of expenditure, 
as they are not separately obtainable. (I 
must take the opportunity of apologising to 
any reader who was frustrated in ordering 
either of the sample discs I then recom- 
mended—I had not thought a company 
could be so unwilling to sell records.) The 
present Concerto was, of course, then 
included, but is now made available, still 
harpsichordless, for a listener of normal 
digestion. 

Both sides are extremely well played, 
with sensitive shaping of phrases, though 
sometimes an unvirtuosic loose end is 
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allowed to protrude slightly. I don’t think 
it will worry anybody ; nor, possibly, will 
an almost imperceptible drop in pitch in 
the middle of the first movement of the 


Corelli. A most welcome addition to the 
catalogues. M.M. 
*DEBUSSY. La Mer. 

*xRAVEL. Rapsodie Espagnole. 


Philharmonia Orchestra (Herbert 
von Karajan). Columbia 33CX1099 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Once performances of intricate and 
elaborately marked works, in which the 
composer has left relatively little room for 
individual interpretation of the sort which 
can be brought, say, to a Beethoven 
symphony—once such performances get 
above a certain level, then I find it devilish 
hard to choose between one and another. 
Now Karajan, in this new disc, comes slap 
up against comparisons with Ansermet : 
La Mer on LXT 2632 (backed by Ma Mere 
I’ Oye), and Rapsodie Espagnole on LXT 2637 
(backed by the Debussy Nocturnes). At 
first hearings I despaired of reaching a 
conclusion ; but on repeated playings an 
initial slight preference for the German 
conductor and English players became 
increasingly strong. It is largely a matter of 
tone-colour. The Decca disc realises a 
great deal of the thrilling and gorgeous 
colour of Debussy’s score; but in the 
Columbia the colours glow even brighter. 
This, you say, should have decided me at 
once. But Ansermet’s readings have a 
particular kind of translucency about them 
which I find most seductive. It is this 
attractive quality which makes me waver 
continually in my preference for one or 
other of the two Heures Espagnoles, : the 
Decca or the Vox. And, on the other hand, 
with Karajan I always have to overcome 
some initial prejudice—I don’t mean 
prejudice before the music has begun, but 
after the first few phrases. I tend to fecl that 
he is playing everything for effect, that he 
is making things larger than life, and so on. 
In the end I nearly always capitulate and 
humbly admit that I was wrong from the 
start, that he is a great conductor-—of 
Richard Strauss, of Beethoven, of Debussy, 
Ravel, whatever it may be. High-powered 
La Mers, of course, are not rarities. Have 
we not submitted to the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, under Miinch, in all their 
splendour ? Do .we not have Toscanini’s 
legendary performance on some fine 
H.M.V. records (DB21453-5—no review 
would be complete without a mention of 
them) ? Karajan’s is in this line—the other 
extreme from Ansermet's, whose starting 
point is gentle undérstanding and sympathy. 
But oh, the fiery approach, the almost fierce 
care with which every string phrase, every 
woodwind entry is nursed, makes Karajan’s 
a thrilling performance. I need hardly 
say, since he is conducting the Philharmonia, 
the the orchestral playing is superb. So is 
the recording. 

‘n the Ravel piece (and incidentally I 
am ignoring the other Columbia disc of it 
which A.R. justly dismissed last November) 
Aosermet seems to me to do one thing 
nc:iceably better than Karajan: he plays 
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the third movement, the Habanera, with 
a more lilting rhythm. But otherwise 
comparisons run along the same lines—with 
the added disadvantage to Decca that the 
Rapsodie is slightly less faithfully recorded 
than La Mer. 2 At. 
*xDVORAK. Symphony No. 5 in E 
minor, Op. 95, from “The New 
World”. Hamburg Radio Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Hans Schmidt- 
Isserstedt). Telefunken LGX66007 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

I think there is a ‘‘cas Schmidt-Isserstedt’’. 
I wish I knew how good a conductor I 
thought him. I have heard him do fine 
performances of works by Hindemith and 
Tippett. I have heard a scrupulous Ninth 
Symphony which was certainly impressive. 
But then in London during January he 
conducted the ‘‘ Great’? C major so 
unfeelingly (if correctly) that the beauty of 
the work entirely disappeared. This ‘‘ New 
World’’ Symphony is “ correct’’, but 
nothing more ; no loving-care goes to the 
shaping of the phrases. And so one becomes 
very bored while listening. To reassure 
myself that I was not just getting tired of the 
work I went back to the Vox disc by Jascha 
Horenstein and the Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra (PL7590), reviewed last 
November. No, this is something quite 
different: not an incandescent perform- 
ance, it must be said, but shaped with a 
tenderness that rekindles interest in familiar 
phrases. 

The Telefunken, from a recording point 
of view, is good without being outstanding 
(this goes for the Vox too). There is a bad 
piece of tape editing towards the end of the 
second movement (does no one listen to the 
joined-up edges before the discing is done ?), 
and my particular copy jumps a groove in 
the first movement. A 


*xFRANCK. Le Chasseur Maudit— 
Symphonic Poem. SP: LX8813-4. 
*RIMSKY-KORSAKOV. Le Coq d’Or 
—Suite. Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra (Sir Thomas Beecham): 
Columbia 33CX1087 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
Beecham’s conduct of the Cog d’Or Suite 
shows up only too clearly how inadequate 
was Covent Garden’s recent performance 
of the opera. For this is bewitching music, 
but it must be treated with the right 
mixture of glitter and tenderness. How- 
ever much one may have admired the music 
in the past, I feel sure that when hearing 
Beecham conduct it one is bound to respond 
with renewed enthusiasm: he gives a 
magical performance, in which one savours 
every phrase, every note as it comes to 
us. LP Cog d’ Or Suites, each one better than 
the last, have been coming fairly thick 
lately. See THE GRAMOPHONE for October 
and November last year. This is the Cog 
d’ Or to eclipse them all. I should have said 
before that Beecham and his players are 
accorded a first-rate recording, rich, faithful 
and gleaming. 

Le Chasseur maudit, the accursed hunts- 
man, went out to chase on St. Hubert’s 
Day instead of going to Mass. Because of 
this sacrilege he was condemned to ride on 
eternally, pursued by demons. Franck’s 
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tone-poem is not a distirguished, but a 
distinctly agreeable piece of composition; 
Sir Thomas’s Pygmalion touch makes it 
well worth hearing, and the recording is a 
great improvement on the SP edition. 
The programme-notes on the envelope 
are extremely good. They come from a 
period when E.M.I. had decided on an 
““anonymous’”’ policy. Having often 
grumbled before about shortcomings in 
this particular branch of presentation, I 
now Cast this praise into the air. A.P. 


*xFRANCK. Variations Symphoniques. 
Robert Casadesus (piano), Phil- 
— Orchestra (George Wel- 

on). 

*D’INDY. Symphonie sur un chant 
montagnard frangais. Robert 
Casadesus (piano), Philharmonic 
Orchestra of New York (Charles 
Miinch). Columbia 33CX1118 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). SP Variations LX88o00-1. 

The d’Indy has waited some time for an 
LP version, and is rewarded in the event by 
a good one. The composer has had:no very 
large following in England, but his warm 
style may be recommended to lovers of 
late-romantic music. Based primarily on a 
fusion of those of his teacher and hero, César 
Franck, and of Wagner, it has a good deal 
of the breadth and nobility of the former 
without the strength-sapping chromaticisms; 
and mannerisms are harder to seek. 

The Symphonie sur un chant montagnard 
Srangais dates from 1886, when d’Indy was 
thirty-five. Its title derives from its use of a 
folk-tune from the Cevennes district, where 
he lived and composed during summer 
vacations from metropolitan teaching ; the 
work has in fact the alternative title of 
Symphonie cévenole. It is in no sense a 
concerto, but rather an extended three- 
movement symphonic poem, with a tech- 
nically complex, but not musically im- 
portant, solo piano part wandering in and 
out of the texture in a quite agreeable and 
inconsequential sort of way. Casadesus 
makes no endeavour to upset this balance, 
as can sometimes happen; while playing 
very well indeed he is content to be balanced 
in such a way that the work sounds, as it 
certainly should, primarily orchestral. 
Miinch shapes with conviction the well 
blended, though occasionally rather sour- 
toned, performance of the New York 
orchestra ; and the recording, though at 
what could be a rather inconveniently low 
dynamic level, is considerably less harsh 
and more agreeable than many from 
American sources. 

In the Franck Symphonic Variations 
Casadesus is more concerned to take the 
lead, and does so to substantial effect. He 
plays forcefully, without (except perhaps at 
the lead-back after the quiet middle section) 
neglecting any of the poetry; Weldon 
secures from the Philharmonia a fine 
accompaniment, and the result adds up 
to the best available LP of the work. The 
recording is rather superior to that of the 
reverse ; and also slightly superior to that 
accorded Moura Lympany with Siisskind 
and the Philharmonia on H.M.V. CLP1002 
(December, 1952). Decca LXT2692 (June, 
1952) on which the work was used as a 
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fill-up to an ill-recorded version of the 
Franck Symphony, need no longer be con- 
sidered ; but a choice between the other 
two performances could reasonably be made 
in the light of preference as to the backings 
(the H.M.V. offers Moura Lympany in the 
Schumann Etudes Symphoniques), with a 
decided leaning towards the new Columbia 
disc if in any sort of doubt. M.M 


*xGERSHWIN. Concerto in F for Piano 
and Orchestra. Leonard Pennario 
(piano), Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orchestra (William Steinberg). 
Capitol CTL7046 (12 in., 36s. 5$d.). 

It is somehow rather odd to find Mr. 

Steinberg, who gave us so fine a ‘‘ Pastoral’ 

Symphony, and so excellent a Mahler 1, 

associated with this production. Still, 

Toscanini went to town with Ferde Grofé’s 

Grand Canyon Suite, so presumably we must 

not mind if Mr. Steinberg has a day off. 

But I wish he hadn’t chosen to spend it 

with this pretentious and boring piece. 

The Decca company, instead of printing 

nice sober English sleeve-notes, have 

lately been taking over transatlantic blurbs. 

“Of all the composers which America 

has produced’’, this one informs us, 

“probably none is _ considered more 

typically American than is George 

Gershwin ’’. Well, typical of what? I 

have always believed that it was Aaron 

Copland who first brought a specifically 

American note into music that was good 

enough to be played elsewhere. Perhaps, 

you say, there is no cortradiction. The 
note goes on to reprint some very shaming 
stuff by Walter Damrosch, who invited 

Gershwin to write the work for the Sym- 

phony Society of New York. The recording 

is only fairly good: the orchestra is clear 
without being at all tonally seductive ; 
the piano tone is dry. Leonard Pennario 
makes childsplay of the solo writing. 

Somehow I doubt whether Mr. Steinberg’s 

heart was really in the task; at any rate 

I’ve heard more idiomatic performances. 

A.P. 


*xGRIEG. Concerto in A minor, Op. 16. 

*SCHUMANN. Concerto in A minor, 
Op. 54- Benno Moiseiwitsch 
(piano) Philharmonia Orchestra 
(Otto Ackermann). H.M.V. CLP1008 
(12 in., 32s. 44d.). 

Moiseiwitsch often seems to me to be the 
type of plum-label pianist. He doesn’t 
exactly let one down, but how very 
rarely does he do something so beautiful 
as to move us, and make us want to hear 
the passage again. This record, just so far 
as the pieces go, is obviously value for 
money. To buy the best versions of the 
two concertos you will have to spend more 
than twice as much: £2. 0. 6d. more, in 
fact. All the same I must urge you, if you 
want the concertos, to do so—or if that is 
too much, to give up the Schumann and 
get just the Grieg, as it is played by Clifford 
Curzon on Decca LXT2657. This Decca 
is one of the best concerto-recordings ever 
made; the hackneyed work becomes 
positively elating as Curzon brings to it 
his alliance of sensitivity with brilliance. 
The new H.M.V. offers “just another 
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performance ’’, not a bad one but one that 
the listener will soon tire of—a short-term 
investment. 

The best Schumann at the moment is 
Kempff’s, on Decca LXT2806. This is not 
perfect in every respect, and I advise 
readers to turn to L.S.’s sympathetic 
account of its shortcomings, which appeared 
in last September’s issue. Despite these, 
the Decca performance has a sense of 
structure (some generous rubati notwith- 
standing), which is exactly what the H.M.V. 
version misses. Both sides of the new 
record, however, are well recorded. A.P. 


*HAYDN. Symphony No. 94 in G 
major, “Surprise.” |Symphony 
No. 103 in E flat major, * Drum 
Roll.” Royal Philharmonic Orch- 
estra (Sir Thomas Beecham). Colum- 
bia 33CX1104 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
Symphony No. 92 in G major, 
* Oxford.” Symphony No. 94 in G 
major, “ Surprise.” Orchestra of 
the Vienna State Opera (Hermann 
Scherchen). Nixa WLP5137 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

The Columbia issue very conveniently 
couples the best available versions of two 
of the most popular Haydn symphonies. 
Throughout the disc the Beecham direction 
involves faultless playing, polished to the 
last degree in every refinement of balance, 
of phrasing, and of accentuation. Even the 
shape of the variation movement of the 
Surprise is made clear by pointing with a 
ritardando each section-ending; an un- 
orthodox device, in the context, but one 
which in practice seems to help the move- 
ment along rather than hold it up. It needs 
helping along, too ; and just to play it too 
fast, as Van Beinum did with the Amster- 
dam orchestra on Decca LXT2686 (June, 
1952) is no solution. But that disc was also 
ill-recorded ; and although it still deserves 
notice in that the backing is the only avail- 
able version of Mozart’s enchanting B flat 
Symphony (No. 33), it can no longer figure 
highly in the Haydn discography. Nor, 
now, can H.M.V. ALPro11 (November, 
1952) ; though it was considerably better 
recorded than the Decca, and on it Furt- 
wangler gave with the Vienna Philhar- 
monic a fine performance of the Surprise. 
But the new Beecham disc wins all round; 
and Furtwangler’s backing—the Haydn- 
Brahms Variations—has already been 
eclipsed in its own field by Decca LXT2778, 
on which. . . but clearly a halt must be 
called somewhere, and when the discussion 
begins to revolve around all the alternative 
versions of all the alternative backings 
would seem to be as good a moment as any. 

The new Nixa Surprise is well recorded, 
and has a fine surface. There is also, in the 
performance, some very careful and effective 
pianissimo playing, and evidence of much 
intensive rehearsal (often on which of 
Haydn’s marks to ignore). There are a few 
minor defects—the slow movement would 
have been improved if the timpani had 
been tuned to G and C, as Haydn sug- 
gested, and not to G and C semi-sharp ; 
and the minuet would have been improved 
by playing the grace notes as written and 
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not as apoggiaturas. But all these arc 
overshadowed by what seems to me to bi 
one major defect: the first movement, 
vivace assai, is lumbered through by Scher- 
chen in his deep-sea diving-boots—th: 
Nixa label and cover description of the 
movement as “‘ adagio cantabile’’ is in thi 
case only too true. 

The new Oxford, on the other hand, 
disappoints only in its finale, and there 
only for the longing glances Scherchen 
must be directing towards these boots ; 
he holds the reins tightly, and the movement 
lacks all sparkle. But the minuet gains much 
from the lack of any ritenuto in the trio ; 
the slow movement is disfigured only by 
some eccentric phrasing; and the first 
movement is done with great bounce and 
conviction. The whole, too, is illuminated 
by good forward recording. 

Competition, however, is severe ;_ there 
are already two good Oxfords: Col. 
33C-X1028 (January, 1953), on which Szell 
and the Cleveland Orchestra give a quite 
well recorded performance of exemplary 
quality, which is backed with an acceptable 
version of the Clock symphony by Ormandy 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra, and Decca 
LXT281g (October, 1953), on which 
Krips and the L.S.O., also well recorded, 
give a rather more leisurely performance 
of the Oxford, backing it with a very fire 
version of the Mozart G minor. Choice 
between these two might reasonably be 
made by reference to their backings ; and 
even the new Nixa, with a less curious 
backing, might also have been a candidate. 

The Drum Roll situation is a little easier; 
there is only one alternative, self-contained 
Decca LX3018 (L.S., December, 1950). It 
is better recorded than perhaps the date of 
its review might suggest ; but it shows its 
years by turning over on the middle of the 
slow movement. On the other hand, George 
Solti does give on it, with the London 
Philharmonic, a finely pointed performance 
that in some respects even manages to 
better that of the new Columbia. 

But this new Columbia has one more card 
to play to clinch the matter ; a recording 
that is well up to the best E.M.I. standards, 
and is greatly superior to that of any of the 
alternative versions, except possibly the 
Nixa. A slight hum, which wears off, just 
attracts notice at the beginning of the 
Surprise side, and the Drum Roll is perhaps 
fractionally less full-toned than the other. 
But on any reasonable count the disc must 
head the lists for both the symphonies con- 
cerned. M.M. 


HUMPERDINCK. “Hansel and Gretel” 
Overture. B.B.C. Symphony 

’ Orchestra (Sir Malcolm Sargent). 
H.M.V. DB21591 (12 in., 8s. 114d.). 
This happens to be the only modern 
recording I have heard of the overture to 
this enchanting fairy-tale opera, but I can- 
not say that it arouses in me more than 
lukewarm interest. Less than justice is done 
to the colours of this bewitching score, and 
although it is tolerably well played one 
begins to wish one hadn’t turned up for the 
matinée performance. Perhaps the sound 
of children’s voices would have helped, but 
as talking is ‘not permitted during the 
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Collectors’ Corner Reeommends 
these ORCHESTRAL L.P.’s 


BACH 

D2540 Brandenburg Concerti | and 5 (Stuttgart-—Munchinger) .. 
D3029 Brandenburg Concerti 2 and 3 (Stuttgart—Munchinger) .. 
D250! Brandenburg Concerti 4 and 6 (Seuttgare—Munchinger) .. 
N1024 Concertos for 3 and 4 harpsichords (Vienna ensemble) . 
BIOI2 Piano Concerti | and 5 (Foss—Zimbler Strings) 
BEETHOVEN 

D2824 Symphonies | and 8 (V.P.. O.—Schuricht/Bohm) 7 

CX 1046 Symphony No. 3, ‘‘ Eroica ’’ (Philharmonia—Karajan) 
D285! Symphony No. 5 c minor (Concertgebouw—Kleiber) one 
N5108 Symphony No. 6, ‘‘ Pastorale ’’ (Vienna Sym.—Scherchen) 
CX1035 Symphony No. 7 A major (Philharmonia—Karajan) 


HAI039/40 Symphonies 9 (Choral) and |. (N.B.C.—Toscanini) 


HB1024 Piano Concerto No. 2 (Solomon and nn 
CC1007 Piano Concerto No. 4 (Gieseking : and Philharmonia) 
D2839 Piano Concerto No. 5, “Emperor” (Backhaus and V.P.O. —krauss) 
D2750 Violin Concerto D major (Ricci and L.P.O.—Boult) “ 
T68002 Coriolan and Egmont Overtures (Bamberg—Keilberth) .. 
DS016 Leonora 3 and Consecration of the House : Ovts. (L.P. O. ) 
Ds018 Prometheus and Fidelio Overtures (L.P.O.—van Beinum) 
BERLIOZ 

2642 Symphonie Fantastique (Concertgebouw—van Beinum) ... 
er Symphonie Funebre et Triomphale (Cologne Orch. and Ch.) 
CX1037 Carmen Suite/TCHAIKOVSKY : Caprice Italien (c. Beecham) ... 


HB1004 Arlesienne Suite/TCHAIKOVSKY : Swan Lake (Halle Orch.) 


HAIOI2 Symphony No. | C minor (N.B.C. Sym.—Toscanini) 
HAIOI3 Symphony No. 2 D major (N.B.C. Sym.—Toscanini) 
HBIOIS Symphony No. 3 F major (Halle—Barbirolli) 
HA1029 Symphony No. 4 E minor (N.B.C. Sym.—Toscanini) 
HB1028 Double Concerto (de Vito, Baldovino—Philharmonia) a 
D2825 Piano Concerto No. | (Curzon and Concertgebouw—Beinum) .. 
D2723 Piano Concerto No. 2 (Backhaus and V.P.O.—Schuricht) eee 
D504! Academic Festival and Tragic Overtures (c. Beinum) 
5077 7 Hungarian Dances (Hamburg—Schmidt—Isserstedt) 

DEBUSSY 
CSX1002 3 Nocturnes Complete (Philharmonia—Galliera) 
D5031 Prelude a l’apres-midi/RAVEL : Alborada (Ansermet) 
DELIUS 
D5036 Hearing first cuckoo/Walk to Paradise Garden (L.S.O.) ... 
DVORAK 
HAIOI8 Symphony No. 5, ‘‘ New World ’’ (Chicago Sym ene 
D5048 4 Slavonic Dances (Hamburg—Schmidt—Isserstedt) 
ELGAR 
HAI014 Violin Concerto B minor (Heifetz and L.S.O.—Sargent) .. 
02786 Enigma Variations/PURCELL : Suite (L.S.O.—Sargent) ... 
FALLA 
CC1004 Amor Brujo (Paris Conservatoire Orch, and Vocal) 
02716 Three Cornered Hat (Suisse Romande—Ansermet) 
FRANCK 

92 Symphony and Symphonic Variations (Paris Cons. orenne 


D6069 Psyche (Amsterdam Concertgebouw—van Beinum) 
FRENCH ORCHESTRAL MU 
D2760 Works of Saint-Saens, Chabrier and Ravel (c. Ansermet) 


GERMAN 

04057 Merrie England : Vocal/Nell Gwynn and Henry Vill Dances 
GLUCK 

ae Alceste and Iphigenia in Aulis Overtures (L.S.O.—Kisch) 

CC1003 Piano Concerto A minor (Gieseking and Philharmonia Orch.) ... 
HANDEL 

D3124 Concerti Grossi, Op. 6, Nos. 11/12 (Boyd Neel Strings) ... 
HAYDN 

N5050 Symphonies 80 and 163, “* Drumroll 2 WV. $.0.—Scherchen) 
CX1028 Symphonies 92, * Oxford,’ * and 101, ‘* Clock ’’ (U.S. A. Orch. 8) 
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D2847 Symphonies 96, ‘* Mircale,”” and 97 (C 


38 Horn Concerto in D (Koch, horn, and Vienna State) 
HINDEMITH 
oo Mathis der Mahler Symphony (N.B.C. Sym.—Cantelli) 


HBI029 Symphonie Espagnole (Heifetz and R.C.A. Orch.—Steinberg) 


D507! Land of Smiles and Gypsy Love Overtures (c. Lehar) a 
oane Merry Widow : Overture/Gold and Silver Waltz (c. Lehar) 
Les Preludes (Belgian Radio Sym.—Andre) 

MAHLER 

1068 Symphony No. | in D (Minneapolis Sym. a eean.. ‘ais 
N6207/8 Symphonies 5 and 10 (Vienna Sym.—Scherchen) . (2) 
MASSENET 
D5074 Le Cid : Ballet Music (L.S.O.—Irving) 
MENDELSSOHN 
C1006 Symphony No. 4, ‘‘ Italian ’’ (R.P.O.—Beecham) . 
D300! Violin Concerto E minor (Campoli and L.P.O. —van Beinum) eee 

: /SCHUBERT : Rosamunde : 


D5046 — — Dream : 


Ovt 
MOUSSORGSKY — 
HB1002 Pictures at an Exhibition (Chicago Sym —Kubelik) es 
D5060 Night on a Bare Mountain (BORODIN : Steppes of Asia... 
MOZART 
D2840 Symphonies 28, K200, and 29, K201 (Suisse—Maag) 
768007 Symphony No. 30 D major, K202 eee Sym —Keilberth) . 
02534 Symphony No. 35, ‘‘ Haffner ’’/HANDEL : Water Music (L.P.. oO. ) 
D2819 Tr, = ae Symphony No. ™ = ae = 

—Krips) .. 
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MOZART 

CC1002 Symphony No. 41, ‘‘ Jupiter ’’ (R.P.O.—Beecham) 

CCcioi2 Piano Concerto No. 23, K488 (Gieseking and Philharmonia) 
N5097 Piano Concerti, K491 and K595 (Badura-Skoda and V.S.O.) 
B2002 Clarinet Concerto, K622 (R. Kell and Zimbler Strings) ... 
T68010 Eine Kleine Nachtmusik (Bamberg Sym.—Keilberth) ad 
D500! Magic Flute and Don Giovanni Overtures (L.S.O.—Krips) 
OFFENBACH 

HC1004 Gaite Parisienne (Boston Pops—Fiedler) ... 

D5027 Orpheus in the Underworld and Belle Helene Overtures (L. P.O. ) 
PROKOVIEV 

HD1001 Peter and the Wolf (Philharmonia—Markevitch) . 

CX1049 Classical “naan RAVEL, DUKAS items (Phil. > 
RACHMANINOFF 

HC1007 os No. 2/MENDELSSOHN : Capriccio (Lympany and 
RESPIGHI 

Pe ewel Feste Romani (N.B.C. Sym.—Toscanini) 

02775 Sahate and Chloe complete (Suisse—Ansermet w. Ch 


-) 
D2816 Piano Concerti, D major, for left hand, and G major (Blancard) 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 
D2508 Sheherazade (Paris Conservatoire—Ansermet) 
CP7020 Coq d’Or Suite and Capriccio Espagnole (c. Desormiere) 


DS017 Gazza Ladra and Scala di Seta Overtures (c. van Beinum) 
D5039 William Tell and Semiramide Overtures (c. van Beinum) 
D5006 Italiana in Algeri and DONIZETTI: Pasquale: Ovts. (N.S. 0.) 


Ds5008 Barber of Seville and NICOLAI : Merry Wives : Ovts. (c. Olof) 
RUBBRA 
HBI021 Symphony No. 5 B flat (Halle—Barbirolli) .. 


SCARLATTI, A., TARTINI, VIVALDI and ALBINONI 


BI004 Concertos for Strings (Virtuosi di Roma) ... 

SCHUBERT 

CX1039 ” ., es : Symphony No. ° 
¢ eecham 

D2719 Symphony No. 9¢ major, “Great” (Concertgebouw—Krips)... 
SCHUMANN 

CCI001 Piano Concerto A minor (Lipatti and Philharmonia) 

SIBELIUS 

D2694 Symphony No. | (L.S.O.—Collins) . 


D2815 Symphony No. 2 (L.S.O.—Collins) . 
CX1047 Symphony No. 5 and Finlandia (Philharmonia—Karajan) .. 
T68005 Symphony No. 7 (Hilversum Radio Orch.—van Kempen) 


Cc1008 Violin Concerto D minor (Stern and R.P.O.—Beecham) .. 
pata En Saga and Tapiola (Concertgebouw—van Beinum) 
M 


N 
HBI009 anaes Manfred: Overture (V.P.O.—Furtwangler) 
STRAUSS, 


D2848 ; Ball Ballet (N.S.O.—Fistoulari) 
D2645 and Jos. Strauss : Vienna Phil. New Year Concert | 
D5052 Polkas (Vienna Philharmonia—Krauss) 
D501! Blue Danube and Emperor Waltzes (N.S. oO. —Krip s) 
D5020 Tales from the Vienna Woods and Slonsanbiasane | (V.P. oO. y 
DS5009 + ge Woman and Song, and Vienna Blood (L.S.O.—Krips) 
STRAUSS, 
D2756 , —_— Gendiinemne Suite (Vienna P.O.—Krauss) ... 
D2842 Don Quixote, Op. 35 (Fournier, ‘cello, and V.P.O. a 
CxX1001 Till Eulenspiegel and Don Juan (Philharmonia—Karajan) .. 
STRAVINSKY 

D2502 Petrouchka (Suisse Romande—Ansermet) . 
HC1003 The Rite of Spring (Philharmonia—Markevitch) 


SULLIVAN, arr. Mackerras 
CSX1001 Pineapple Poll Ballet (Sadlers Wells—Mackerras) .. 


SUPPE 

D5004 Poet and Peasant and Pique Dame Overtures (L.P.O.—Solti) 
TELEMANN ; 

D3102 Viola Concerto G major/GABRIELLI : 2 pieces for strings 
TCHAIKOVSKY 

02758 Symphony No. 5 E minor a Seemann he ater 
HAI042 Symphony No. 6, ‘* Pathetique ’’ (Philharmonia—Cantelli) __... 
HCI001 Piano Concerto No. | B flat minor (Solomon and  _ccenaaed 
HBIOI2 Violin Concerto D major (Heifetz and Philharmonia) 

T65005 Capriccio Italien and Romeo and Juliet (Belge—Andre) . 

CX1030 Francesca da Rimini and Romeo and Juliet (N.Y. P.S.O. - 

D261! Nutcracker Suite (Paris Conservatoire—Fistoulari) 


CP7015 Swan Lake Ballet (French National—Desormiere) 
CX 1065 Sleeping Princess and Swan Lake (Philharmonia—Karajan) 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 


D2693 A London Symphony (L.P.O.—Boult) 
D2787 A Pastoral Symphony (L.P.O.—Boult) (Ritchie’ ie 
B1006 Violin Concerto D minor/TANSMAN : Tryptich {Fuchs, violin) 
4 Tallis and Greensleeves/ELGAR : for strings (N.S.O.) 
VER 
CSX1009 =‘ From Aida, Forza, Nabucco, Traviata and Vespri Overtures 
VIVALDI 
2600 ‘* Four Seasons ’’ Concerti Grossi a ie 
1020 Concerti (4) (Virtuosi di Roma)... 
WAGNE 
H1086 Siegfried Idyll/ TCHAIKOVSKY : Romeo and Juliet ens 
D Tannhauser, Dutchman and Walkure extracts (V.P.0.) . 
WALTON 
HA1027 Symphony B flat major (Philharmonia—Walton) .. 
brad a foue Suite/LAMBERT : Rio Grande, etc. (c. Lambert) .. 


Oberon and Euryanthe Overtures (V.P.O.—Bohm) 


B—Brunswick, C—Columbia, ‘CP—Capitol, D—Decca, H—H.M.V., N—Nixa, T—Telefunken. 
Let us send you factory fresh copies free of post and packing charges. Just remit the record price. 
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‘‘ It’s a quartet which I heard recently on a 
long-playing record at a friend’s house. Unfor- 
tunately, I cannot remember the composer’s 
name exactly, nor the make of the record. The 
music reminded me of Schubert in some parts, 
and Beethoven in others. Have you any idea of 
the work I mean ?’’ 


Yes. It is our business to help unravel problems 
of this kind, and discovering the answer was not 
particularly difficult in this case. It was the Nixa 
record (CLP1068) of Arriaga’s Quartets which 
the customer had heard, and we supplied him 
accordingly, 
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Sometimes we are asked to meet customers’ 
needs with far less information than the above 
from which to work, but with the help of the 
staff whose knowledge of music and records is 
so extensive, the chances of your obtaining 
satisfaction are undoubtedly greater at E.M.G. 
than anywhere else. Familiarity with records and 
music, however, is only part of the story. The 
rest lies in the vast stock of records from which 
you can choose ; the comfortable audition 
rooms ; the books, scores and accessories there 
are to buy at No. 6 Newman Street. In other 
words, E.M.G. give for the lover of serious music 
unrivalled service in everything to do with records, 





‘IT believe tt is by someone called 
Arriosa... 
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overture, the engineers must supply the 
magic and let those violins sing as they’re 
meant to. That and a little less reticence 
all round might do the trick. » saRGs 


*xKHACHATURIAN. “ Gayne ” Ballet ; 
** Masquerade ” Suite. Indiana- 
polis Symphony Orchestra (Fabian 
Sevitzky). Capitol CTL7043 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

The Piilharmonic Symphony Orchestra 
of New York under Efrem Kurtz made a 
recording of two Suites of Gayne ballet 
music on Columbia 33SX1012 which I re- 
viewed in THe GRAMOPHONE, December 
1953- There are 13 dances altogether 
in the score, and Sevitzky has chosen the 
eight which normally go to make up Suite 
No. 1, a procedure to which no one can 
take exception. There is little to choose 
between the two versions as regards bril- 
liance of execution and excellence of 
recording—both are absolutely first-rate. 
The arrangement under review forfeits the 
inclusion of five of the dances, but this will 
not disappoint those for whom eight are as 
good as a feast, for the reason that half the 
reverse side is devoted to the music Khacha- 
turian wrote in 1939 to Lermontov’s play, 
Masquerade. This is by no means distin- 
guished music, but amusing enough in its 
way, of which the Galop in the style of 
Offenbach is guaranteed to raise the flicker 
ofasmile. Strauss, Glinka and Tchaikovsky 
are all there, too—but don’t buy this record 
for that reason alone, or you will be dis- 
appointed. 1.c. 


*LISZT. Concerto No. 2 in A major. 
Witold Malcuzynski (piano). Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra (Walter Siiss- 
kind). Sonata in B minor. Witold 
Malcuzynski (piano). Columbia 
33CX1106 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

This is a new recording of the Concerto, 
not the one made by the same artists on 
LX1071-3. The comparative version is 
Edith Farnadi’s with the Vienna State 
Opera Orchestra under Scherchen, on 
Nixa WLP5168 (coupled with Concerto 
No. 1). Now this is one of those distressing 
occasions when my gramophone reports 
something quite different from a colleague’s. 
L.S., last October, had very hard words to 
say about the recording: I find it bright, 
brilliant and clear. Like L.S., I find that 
“the bravura here, the uncanny accuracy 
of the hurtling octave passages which 
abound, catch one’s breath by their assured 
brilliance and confident rhetoric’. On 
my machine they also sound wonderful. 
The Malcuzynski performance is tame after 
this. It is very well recorded too, in a 
slightly different way—rounder toned and 
less brilliant. Malcuzynski seems to me to 
be an odd pianist—sometimes very poetical 
in his treatment of a singing phrase ; then 
suddenly brash and harsh. 

This comes out in the Sonata too. No 
one, so far as I know, plays it to general 
satisfaction: in so vast and diverse a work 
someone is bound to disagree with some- 
thing ; there are not hard and fast rules. 
What I feel when listening to the Malcuzyn- 
ski is sudden admiration for the way a 
passage is treated, sudden shock at ‘his 
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heartless rapping out of a phrase, and never 
that excitement which possesses me when I 
listen to Horowitz’s recording (H.M.V. 
DB1855-7, Special Order). Another 
interesting performance of considerable 
virtuosity is Leonard Pennario’s, on Capitol 
CTL7o12, but this is very poorly recorded. 
The new Columbia is full and true in 
sound, 

To sum up—when I want to hear Liszt’s 
Concertos on LP, I shall choose the Nixa- 
Westminster disc. As for the Sonata, it will 
probably be Horowitz SPs for first choice ; 
the second other versions all offer the 
interest of seeing what pianists do with 
particular passages. : 


*LISZT. Les Préludes—Symphonic 
Poem. L’Orchestre Symphonique 
de la Radiodiffusion Nationale 
Belge (Franz André). Telefunken 
TM68004 (10 in., 18s. o}d.). 

Reading M.M.’s review of another per- 
formance of this work on Supraphon 
LPMi1g in THE GRAMOPHONE, October 
1953, it seems doubtful whether the outlay 
of an extra nine shillings for the addition of 
an equally indifferent performance of 
Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasy for piano and 
orchestra can be recommended as a sound 
investment. In any case, Les Préludes fits 
nicely on two sides of this smaller disc, and 
the performance is infinitely preferable ; it 
shows none of the stridency of the Supraphon 
issue. The playing, in fact, is of such 
excellent quality as to overcome any personal 
animosity one might harbour against the 
music itself; and for the purpose of this 
review this is no mean recommendation. 

1.C. 


* MENDELSSOHN Symphony No. 4 
in A major, Op. go, “ Italian”. 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Antonio Pedrotti). | Supraphon 
LPMnio (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

“Conductor Antonio Pedrotti’’, the 
sleeve-note tells us, ‘“‘ has rightly emphasised 
the last movement, thus determining the 
character of the entire recording ’’. I don’t 
quite know what this means, but I do know 
that either because of, or in spite of, this 
alleged emphasis we have at last, among 
presentable LPs of the work, a reasonable 
tempo for the finale. Beecham was fairly 
obviously too slow, Klemperer very obviously 
too fast. And the present performance is 
good in some other ways—throughout it is 
well handled, and, though without the final 
degree of refinement, quite alive. Even so 
one or two details could have been corrected, 
but weren’t; the second bassoon is far too 
weak to balance those difficult chords in 
the trio of the third movement properly ; 
and an over-enthusiastic bass-player starts 
the slow movement prematurely all on his 
own—the mistake, so understandable in the 
hrst place, could surely have been easily 
eliminated by tape editing, if anybody had 
taken the trouble ? 

The general virtues, which include a very 
forward, though rather over-bright record- 
ing, outweigh these particular defects ; but 
they do not quite add up strongly enough 
to enable a firm recommendation to be 
made in the new issue’s favour. It might 
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very well suit a small machine that was 
happily impervious to both the steely 
strings and the occasional slight roughness ; 
but a large machine, particularly if played 
at some volume, will probably do better 
with Columbia 33C1006 (March, 1953), on 
which a cleaner recording favours Beecham 
and the Royal Philharmonic. They give a 
most beautiful performance, somewhat 
marred by an unnaturally slow tempo for 
the two latter movements. But, as on many 
modern E.M.I. LPs, the quality tails off 
disproportionately in reproduction at lower 
volume levels. 

Neither Pedrotti nor Beecham make the 
repeat in the first movement—for that we 
must turn to Klemperer and the Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra on Vox PL7860 (May, 
1953). But that disc unfortunately cannot 
be recommended on any other grounds: it 
is rough, and Klemperer sets a ridiculous 
tempo for the finale. To have the work 
complete on one twelve-inch side may seem 
an advantage; but even that appears 
somewhat nebulous on contemplation of 
the backing, an inferior version of the 
Schubert Tragic Symphony. Decca LX3004 
(R.H., September, 1950) seems now too 
poorly recorded to be seriously considered. 
The upshot of all this is perhaps that 
Pedrotti is a very good runner-up to 
Beecham—and may even be the salvation 
of listeners irritated by Beecham’s unwonted 
three slow movements. M.M. 


MENDELSSOHN. Capriccio brillant 
in B minor, Op. 22. Moura Lym- 
pany (piano), Philharmonia Orch- 
estra (Nicolai Malko) H.M.V. 
C4241 (12 in., 6s. 4d.). 

Reviewing this piece in November last, 
when it turned up as part of an LP record, 
A. P. characterised it as ‘‘ vapid except for 
the andante introduction’’. Certainly the 
rondo section, both in material and in 
working-out, is empty and conventional; 
but I wouldn’t describe even the sentimental 
introduction as anything but insipidly 
elegant. However, Miss Lympany does 
capture that elegance with her deft, clean 
playing; and needless to say the Phil- 
harmonia too does its part with style. There 
is an honesty and straightforwardness about 
this performance which should prove 
attractive to any listener who is not over- 
fussy about inspiration—probably the same 
attractiveness that Mendelssohn’s London 
audience found in it when he played it here 
in 1832. The recording at its best (as on 
side 2) is very good, but I have heard 
quieter surfaces. LS. 


*MOZART. Twenty Country Dances 
for Orchestra, K.534, 600, 602, 605, 
606, 609. Vienna State Opera 
Orchestra (Franz Litschauer). Nixa 
VLP426 (12 in., 36s. 5$4.). 

With the exception of Das Donnerwetter, 
K.534, all these dances were composed in 
Vienna in the early months of 1791. Since 
the Nixa envelope provides only the 
vaguest identification, and the Kéchel 
numbers printed on the label are neither 
specific enough nor indeed quite accurate, 
it will be as well to identify the pieces, 
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working through the disc, starting from 
side 1. 


The Wiener Zeitung of December, 1791, 
announces “‘ Twelve Minuets and Twelve 
Country Dances ’’ by Mozart ; by bringing 
together K.599, 600, 601, 602, 604 and 
605, we can probably assemble this collec- 
tion. Side 1 opens with K.605, Drei 
deutsche Tanze, played in the order 3, 2, 1. 
No. 3 is the enchanting little dance 
recently recorded by Sir Thomas Beecham, 
on Columbia LX1587, or in 45 form, 
SCB106. In the trio of this dance, called 
The Sleighride, the horn-players down their 
instruments and take up two posthorns, 
and five tinkling little cymbals further 
enliven the score. It says much for Franz 
Litschauer’s performance that it can com- 
pare with Sir Thomas’s (the Viennese 
conductor slows down for the trio, and 
generally treats the rhythm a little more 
solidly, not quite so pointedly), and the 
orchestra—which for practical purposes 
we may think of as the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic—is beyond reproach—almost ; 
in his treatment of that curiously exposed 
final note, the Viennese posthorn player 
shows himself rather less accomplished than 
the R.P.O. one. 


After these three Deutsche Tanze, we have 
five of the Sechs landlerische Tanze of K.606: 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5 and 4, in that order. These 
Austrian dances are more pronounced in 
their one-two-three rhythm than the 
““German’’ ones, and more rustic in 
effect. So we think for Nos. 1 and 2, but 
then, with No. 3, comes what is really a 
minuet-movement of haunting beauty: 
simple, tinged with melancholy as are so 
many of Mozart’s loveliest tunes. K.€06 
is just for strings. There follow Nos. 1, 
4 and 5 of K.600, Sechs deutsche Tanze, 
scored with twofold wind (with oboes 
doubling clarinets). The trio of No. 5, 
with its runs and trills, is nicknamed The 
Canary. My gramophone tends to register 
a shade of distortion as the side reaches 
the end. 


Side 2 opens with K.609, Fiinf Kontre- 
tanze, and here we have the first relief 
from the triple rhythm which has prevailed 
so far. No. 4 is in 3/8, the others in 2/4. 
This set of dances will probably be familiar 
to many readers, for Dr. Haas has recorded it 
with his London Baroque Ensemble (most 
beautifully) on Parlophone R20610-2 (autos 
SW8142-4). The scoring is for flute, 
strings and bass drum. Franz Litschauer is 
evidently less enamoured of the _bass- 
drum’s military flump than is Dr. Haas, 
but in point of performance the Viennese 
yields to the London one: the Parlophone 
set is more spirited, more polished. The 
first dance is based on the tune of ‘“‘ Non 
pia andrai’”’ from Figaro. At the end of 
the third the engineers have cut off the 
sound too abruptly. The last dance is 
entitled Die Leyerer, or The Hurdy-Gurdy 
Men, and has an unexpected, fast little 
coda. It is followed by K.611, Ein 
Deutscher, whose trio is called Leirer-Trio, 
and whose orchestration includes a musette, 
or hurdy-gurdy. K.611 is a_ rescored 
version of K.602, No. 3; the sounds and 
tones (for strings, musette, twofold flutes, 
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oboes, bassoons, trumpets and _ timpani) 
are genuinely poetical. Then we go back 
to K.600, and have Nos. 2 and 3; and 
finally K.534, Das Donnerwetter, once 
recorded by Edwin Fischer as a fill-up to 
his set of the Bach F minor Clavier Con- 
certo (H.M.V. DB4680). The recording, 
again, seems to go off a little. 

Mozart, in the last years of lis life, was 
appointed Court Chamber Musician. Al- 
most the only commissions which came his 
way were for sets of dance music. In some 
of these, as we have indicated above, a 
measure of his genius found expression. 
But in the nature of things these dances 
are not ‘‘important’’, nor do most of 
them yield more than a fairly superficial 
pleasure. It was enterprising to have 
recorded this representative selection of 
them; they are for the most part well 
played ; but I think that on the whole 
the appeal of this record must be to Mozart- 
ian specialists and particular enthusiasts. 
I know that I would be content to have 
in my library only the Beecham and 
the Karl Haas discs mentioned above. 

AP. 


*xMOZART. Symphony No. 29 in A 
major, K.2z01._ 12 German Dances, 
K.509 and K.571. Bamberg Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Joseph Keilberth). 
Oiseau-lyre OL50005 (12 in., 36s. 54$d.). 

This is a delightful achievement. The 
A major Symphony is so good that I am 
not sure that I do not prefer it even to the 
Suisse Romande/Peter Maag version which 
I reviewed so enthusiastically last Decem- 
ber. There, if you remember, the coupling 
was the GC major companion-symphony, 
K.200 (on Decca LXT2840). Here we 
have two sets of dances, six in 3/8. six in 
3/4—yet one can listen to the whole: side 
through at a stretch without at all begin- 
ning to weary of the rhythm. The first set, 
after all, belong to the year of Don Giovanni 
and the great String Quartets ; the second 
to the year of the Clarinet Quintet. K.500, 
Sechs deutsche Ténze, is scored for piccolo, 
two-fold flutes, oboes, clarinets, bassoons, 
horns and trumpets, violins, bass strings 
and timpani. It was written early in 1787, 
soon after Mozart’s arrival in Prague, and 
probably intended for a ball there. The 
dances are linked one to another, and the 
full band is used only in every other 
number. They are graceful, tuneful, and 
bubbling with vitality. 

So are the Sechs deutsche Tanze of K.571, 
and if the earlier sets marks the beginning 
of Mozart’s splendid series of dance pieces, 
this one must surely be the summit in 
point of delicate orchestration. The in- 
struments used are two flutes (one doubling 
with flautino, or little flute), two oboes 
(doubling, apparently, with two clarinets), 
two bassoons, two horns, two trumpets, 
violins and bass strings, timpani, cymbals 
and tambourine. The ‘ Turkish music ’”’ 
comes into the finale; and I pass on 
(from Saint-Foix) to those who may be 
interested, the information that there is in 
Henri Ghéon’s Promenades avec Mozart a 
most poetical interpretation of the final 
passage, ‘‘ mise en valeur d’une maniére 
toute particuliére ’’. 
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Joseph Keilberth is a conductor I in- 
creasingly admire, one of our most serious 
and understanding Wagnerians, and now 
it appears also a Mozartian stylist of dis- 
tinction. He gets his orchestra to play 
most beautifully ; and the recording, which 
was made in Paris, is very clean and clear, 
and tonally delightful. 

Comparing the two symphonies, Oiseau- 
Lyre and Decca versions, has whiled away 
a delightful hour, but not left me in a 
position to say anything very definite in 
favour of one against the other. Keil- 
berth, perhaps, on the whole, but consider 
the couplings before choosing. The French 
recording is spoilt only by what sounds like 
a low-flying aeroplane passing over the 
studio—but it is only a momentary dis- 
traction. 


*MO ZART Symphony No. jo in D 
major, K.202. Bamberg Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Joseph Keilberth). 
Telefunken TM68007 (10 © in., 
18s. o4d.). 

Written in 1774 at the age of eighteen, 
this is the last of a series of four symphonies 
to appear before Mozart’s visit to Paris, 
during which interval he was to abandon 
this genre for the more worldly art of the 
Serenade and music of a kind primarily in- 
tended for entertainment. Already in this 
symphony his style undergoes a noticeable 
change, and such a great authority as 
Saint-Foix is found regretting that Mozart 
should have forsaken ‘‘ that high ideal of 
great music which filled him at this time, 
in order to turn towards La galanterie— 
ravishing, no doubt, but in which one feels 
a secret shrinking from all that broadens 
and deepens music ’’. Whether one accepts 
this reasoning or not, this symphony does 
not reveal Mozart at his highest level of 
inspiration, and it seems to me that a better 
performance than this will be needed to 
establish the work as ranking with the best 
of his recorded symphonies. The playing 
is conscientious without ever rising above a 
routine level of excellence, while the record- 
ing is a trifle over-resonant when it comes 
to observing silences. 1c. 


*xMOZART. Piano Concerto No. 24 in 
C minor, K.491. Piano Concerto 
No. 27 in B flat major, K.595. Paul 
Badura-Skoda (piano), Vienna Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Felix Prohaska). 
Nixa WLP5097 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

*MOZART. Piano Concerto No. 27 in 
B flat major, K.595. Robert 
Casadesus (piano), Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra of New York 
(Sir John Barbirolli). | Columbia 
33C1028 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

Of Mozart’s piano concertos only a mere 
handful now remain absent from the LP 
catalogue ; there is, of course, much dupli- 
cation as well, and at the time of writing a 
recording of No. 24 in C minor (K.491) 
played by Lili Kraus and the Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra under Moralt bas 
been announced for early publication by 
Vox on PL6880. The Casadesus disc under 
review gives rise to some disappointment ; 
the piano is recorded at a low volume level 
which gives it a shallow tone and the 
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soloist’s performance a feeling of with- 
drawal. Much more satisfactory is Badura- 
Skoda’s playing of the same work (K.595), 
with a tone that as recorded is more 
substantial and musically satisfying in every 
way ; there is also better focussed orchestral 
support, but in neither recording is there 
total freedom from harshness of orchestral 
tone, while the Viennese woodwind is guilty 
of occasional faulty chording and can be 
rather strident. I have been unable to 
compare Badura-Skoda’s performance of 
No. 24 in C minor with already existing 
SP versions, but he confirms here the 
impression already given of peerless execu- 
tion and observance of style. The disc 
offers also superior money value compared 
with the Columbia 1o-in. 7c 


*xMOZART. Serenade No. 13 in G 
major, K.525, * Eine kleine Nacht- 
musik.” Bamburg S hony 
Orchestra (Joseph Keilberth). Tele- 
funken TM68o10 (10 in., 18s. o}d.). 

Once more the vexed question of a 

reliable standard of pitch rears its ugly head 
and this time we have to swallow Eine Kleine 
Nachimusik as a Serenade in F sharp. In 
THE GRAMOPHONE, August 1953, A.P. gave 
a rapid summary of the then available 
versions of this work, and of the modern 
recordings awarded first place to that of the 
Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra under 
Miinchinger on Decca LX3061, an opinion 
with which I am in full agreement. Since 
then a recording has been announced 
played by the orchestra of the Casals 
Festival (Perpignan), 1951, on Columbia 
33CX1088, and discussed by L.S. in an 
admirable article on the Festival recordings 
in THE GRAMOPHONE last month. A little 
rough at times, but with Casals at the helm, 
this reading is superb and bears the un- 
mistakable stamp of his personality in 
matters of phrasing and stylish performance. 
Already, you see, the Stuttgart recording is 
forgotten—smooth and elegant as this was ! 
Judged by the highest standards of recording 
and performance, all other versions must 
be dismissed as inadequate. Hear the last 
movement of the record now under review 
to see what I mean; could anything be 
more ungainly and less Mozartean ? The 
disc is not recommended, iG, 


*xPROKOFIEV. Symphony No. 1 in 
D major, “ Classical ”’. 

*xRIMSKY-KORSAKOV. “ Russian 
Easter Festival ” Overture. 
Philadelphia Orchestra (Eugene 
Ormandy). Columbia 33C1025 (10 in., 
27s. 34d.). 

It is a styleless performance of the 
‘Classical’? Symphony which Ormandy 
gives, by no means to be compared with 
that of Ansermet and the Paris Conserva- 
toire Orchestra on Decca LXT2833 (re- 
viewed by me last November, page 183). 
Ormandy sounds as if he would be far more 
at home either in Hollywood or in a 
Palm Court—not in classical or pastiche- 
classical music. This bewitching little 
symphony needs just such a pointed and 
polished performance as Ansermet gives 
it. Compare his poise, in the Jarghetto, 
with Ormandy’s breezy approach. The 
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only trouble with the Decca disc is that it 
is backed by a Russian Salad, perfectly 
served, but not to everyone’s taste. The 
little Columbia suffers from a_ similar 
drawback: Rimsky-Korsakov’s rambling 
tone-poem is not among the best of his 
works. It is more persuasively done by 
Dobrowen on some 78’s, H.M.V. C7916-7. 
A.P. 


Postscript added after hearing in the Festival 
Hall yet another conductor (a German one) 
rattling through a performance of Prokofiev's 
“ Classical’’ Symphony: Prokofiev’s metro- 
nome markings are very specific, and lest 
anyone think I am fussing unduly about 
the excessive speeds which both Ormandy 
and Markevitch, in varying degrees, adopt 
for the first three movements, I quote here 
the composer’s indications. I, 2/2, allegro, 
crotchet 100 ; II, 3/4, larghetto, crotchet 54 ; 
III, Gavotte, 4/4, non troppo allegro, crotchet 
144; IV, Finale, 2/2, molto vivace, minim 
152. The second subject of the first move- 
ment is marked con elegenza; only at 
Ansermet’s speed can this elegance be 
realised. 


*xRACHMANINOV. Symphony No. 3 in 
A minor, Op. 44. U.S.S.R. State 
— Orchestra (N. Golova- 
nov). 

*xTANEIEV. “Orestes” Overture. 
Bolshoi Theatre Orchestra (S. A. 
Samosud). Supraphon LPM37-8 (two 
10 in., 54s. 7d.). 

Somehow the fire seemed to be burning 
low in the last of Rachmaninov’s com- 
positions. It is the Second of his piano 
concertos that we know so very well, the 
Third that we know well, and the Fourth 
that we know barely at all. And it is the 
Second of his symphonies that seems to be 
the. winner in that field; this Third, of 
1936, has flashes here and there of the old 
romantic melancholy—flashes that some- 
times illuminate considerable acreages of 
music—but the first two movements seem 
to cover much the same ground, rather 
indeterminately, and the promise of the 
finale to get properly and effectively under 
way is only partially fulfilled. On the whole 
it is difficult to recommend the work, as a 
musical experience to those unfamiliar 
with it ; but it is a decision made only with 
some reluctance. 

Those who are already familiar with the 
symphony, and who share none of these 
doubts regarding its stature, may still be 
warned against a precipitate descent on this 
version of it, badly though one is needed in 
the catalogues. The affection implicit in the 
music is often hard to seek in this disc—not 
so much on account of the U.S.S.R. State 
Symphony Orchestra’s performance, though 
even that may reasonably be held to suffer 
from woodwind playing that is too matter- 
of-fact, and from horn playing that is not 
nearly matter-of-fact enough; but on 
account of the recording, which is brittle 
and piercing to a degree. The strings, who 
sound as if they might well be playing with 
fine tone, emerge in the event with some 
large-scale rasping ; and any suggestion of 
a climax seems to overstrain the disc’s 
Capacities quite sadly. 

The sound is a little better for the Bolshoi 
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Theatre Orchestra in its Taneiev overture 
on the odd side ; but the music is rather 
considerably worse. Tanciev was no doubt 
a great pianist, but proves himself a poor 
composition pupil of Tchaikovsky in this 
particular overture. The greater part of it 
interprets the tragedy of Orestes in terms of 
diminished sevenths for tremolando strings 
—in terms of background music for films of 
““mystery and suspense’’; and the final 
neo-Lohengrin music for the evil family’s 
redemption does not really fulfil that 
function for the overture, which by that 
time needs it badly. M.M. 


*RESPIGHI. Pini di Roma. Fontane 
di Roma—Symphonic Poems. 
N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
(Arturo Toscanini). H.M.V. ALPiror1 
(12 in., 36s. 5$d.). 

Respighi wrote three Roman tone-poems : 
The Fountains of Rome (1917), The Pine Trees 
of Rome (1924) and Roman Festivals (1929). 
The last of these Toscanini has already 
given us, on BLPior1. It is a second-rate 
piece of music, a grandiose, inflated chunk 
of Quo-Vadis-styled composition. Now 
Toscanini completes the trilogy ; and be it 
said at the start that he gets a remarkably 
good recording. His performance, and 
the orchestra’s, it goes without saying, are 
superb. 

Each piece of trilogy consists of four 
sections, played without break ; and each 
section is a description of a Roman scene, 
or reflection arising from contemplation of 
it, or a mixture of the two. In The Fountains, 
for instance—far and away the most 
attractive of the three works—part one 
is entitled The Fountain of the Valle Giulia 
at Dawn. The music describes a pastoral 
landscape ‘‘ with droves of cattle passing 
and disappearing in the fresh, damp 
mists of a Roman dawn’’. Now we hear 
suddenly a blast on the horns, and we move 
to an imaginary scene. It is entitled The 
Triton Fountain at Morn—a small free- 
standing fountain by Bernini, with a figure 
of a triton blowing into a conch shell. 
Respighi imagines that this call is blown 
by Bernini’s figure, and that it summons 
““a 1out of naiads and tritons, who mingle 
in a frenzied dance beneath the jets of 
water’’. When we pass to The Trevi 
Fountain at Midday we again have a 
‘‘visior’’, this time of Neptune’s car 
detaching itself from the palace-front 
against which it stands sculpted, and 
“‘ passing across the radiant surface of the 
water ’’. The last scene is a real one: that 
famous view beloved of painters, across 
The Fountain of the Villa Medici at Sunset, 
down that celebrated avenue of ilex trees, 
towards St. Peter’s dome which seems, in 
the evening light, as if it were suspended 
in air. 

So too, in The Pines, we have first a 
contemporary scene of children playing 
beneath the trees in the Villa Borghese 
gardens, then a slightly ludicrous evocation 
of early Christians chanting as we stand 
beneath the pines fringing the entrance 
to a catacomb; then a moonlit night 
beneath the pines of the Janiculum (with 
a gramophone record to supply the nightin- 
gale song!) ; and finally, in Pines along 
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the Appian Way, ‘“‘a fantastic vision of 
bygone glories: trumpets sound, and in 
the briiliance of the newly risen sun a 
consular army bursts forth towards the 
Sacred Way, mounting in triumph to the 
Capitol ’’. 

There are some genuinely imaginative 
strokes in The Fountains of Rome, fewer in 
The Pines (the moonlit night on the 
Janiculum has a certain rather tarnished 
beauty, until it is shattered by the artistic 
vulgarity of having the birdsong playing off 
a gramophone record-- Respighi specifies 
R6105, though I don’t suppose the selfsame 
voice is heard nowadays). Still, both 
works are undeniably effective 
‘“‘ conductor’s pieces’’, and no doubt as 
such they will always retain a certain 
currency. Respighi was a pupil of Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s, and certainly knew how to 
produce glittering sounds. It is only the 
closing pages of The Fines (but nearly all 
of the Festivals) which are extremely 
noisy. A.P. 


ROSSINI. Overture, Tancredi. Glynde- 
bourne Festival Orchestra (Vittorio 
Gui). H.M.V. DB21607 = (12 in., 
8s. 114d.). 

In all the welter of Rossini overtures we 
have been having recently, Tancredi has 
been persistently passed over. Indeed, it 
would seem, scanning past supplements in 
some incredulity, that we haven’t had a 
new version for years. So all the more 
welcome is this disc, which is an object- 
lesson in how light music should be played. 
The performance is brilliantly polished, the 
phrasing musicianly (listen to the delicious 
way the clarinet enjoys the second subject 
before handing it to the strings), and the 
inevitable crescendo calculated to a nicety. 
What is more, the recording engineers have 
weighed in with some of their best work. 
(In case some reader should protest that the 
prelude to an opera seria about a knight 
defending a lady’s honour by ordeal by 
battle is scarcely light music, let me hasten 
to point out that, typically of Rossini, this 
bustling, bouncing overture was “‘ lifted ”’ 
from La Pietra del Paragone, a comedy 


written the previous year.) LS. 

*SAINT-SAENS. Carnaval des 
Animaux. L’Orchestre Sym- 
phonique de la _ Radiodiffusion 
Nationale Belge (Franz André). 
Telefunken LGM65013 (10 _ in., 
278. 33d.). 


What joy not to have to start the 
compaiison game. This is the first LP 
recording to appear here of that ‘“‘ Grand 
Zoological Fantasy’’, The Carnival of the 
Animals, and it is as good as can be: 
brilliantly played, brilliantly recorded. 
Indeed, this—for most of its length—is a 
record you can use to show off the bright- 
ness and clarity of your machine. And what 
a delightful piece it is, when played with 
such wit, sparkle and precision. Particu- 
larly good is the recording of the two 
pianos (played by Jeanne Visele and Frank 
Vanbulck), and astonishing the force 
with which the orchestra cracks in to 
punctuate their scales (in “ Pianists ’’). 
The two violins (in ‘“ People with long 
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ears’’) are also in parts extremely well 
captured. The only possible flaw is a 
slight ‘‘ splitting ’’ of the clarinet tone as it 
propounds Una voce in “‘ Fossils’’, and (at 
any rate on my machine) the slightest 
touch of distortion in the very last number. 
But for the most part a real ‘‘ two-star ’’. 
A.P. 


*SCHUBERT. Symphony No. 4 in C 
Minor, “ Tragic’. Symphony No. 
5 in B flat major. London Mozart 
Players (Harry Blech). H.M.V. 
CLProro (12 in., 32s. 44d.). 

Both these symphonies have hitherto been 
in rather a sorry way as far as their LP 
history is concerned. The Tragic has been 
available on one side of Vox PL7860 (May 
1953), where it received from Klemperer 
and the Lamoureux Orchestra an insensitive 
performance. (The backing of the disc was 
a rather better, but still not wonderful 
version of the Mendelssohn Jtalian Sym- 
phony.) The Tragic has also been available 
spread expensively over both sides of Decca 
LXT2779 (also May 1953); there it 
received a much better performance from 
Van Beinum and the Amsterdam orchestra, 
though one that Decca recorded in a rather 
more lack-lustre quality than is usually to 
be expected from them. 

Van Beinum and the same orchestra also 
gave a good performance of the Schubert 
Fifth on Decca LX3082 (September 1952), 
but the disc split the slow movement 
between the sides, and was very sadly 
recorded in general. The Nixa Fifth, CLP61 
(October 1953), was briskly played by 
Fritz Busch and the Winterthur orchestra, 
but the recording was very thin and edgy. 
The disc also included the Mendelssohn G 
minor Scherzo in its orchestral version (and 
I am ashamed to have to record that at the 
time of writing the original review I didn’t 
know that Mendelssohn had ever made 
such an orchestration himself—I thank my 
lucky stars that in my ignorance I at least 
described the arrangement as being good, 
felicitous, and very well in style—not 
surprisingly !). 

I hope this is the last occasion on which 
this particularly mournful discography need 
take up time and space, because the new 
disc couples versions of the symphonies that 
are in each case unquestionably the best 
available, as well as being much_ the 
cheapest: a most desirable state of affairs. 
The London Mozart Players bring as much 
style to their Schubert as they do to their 
Mozart or Haydn, and Blech shapes it all 
most effectively. As so often, he pushes, 
sometimes hard—the minuet of the Tragic 
goes through in a fierce one-in-a-bar, for 
example ; and the second subject of that 
symphony’s Finale seems, at his brisk tempo, 
to trip over itself somewhat. (The section 
is a curious foretaste of Tchaikovsky— 
surely it could normally be put into the 
middle of Swan Lake without anybody 
knowing the difference?) But Blech’s 
hurry, unlike Klemperer’s, is restricted to 
enlivening the movements that should in 
any case be quick; he gives the slow 
movements a sensitive and unhurried 
shaping. 

These excellences are recorded without 
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technical fault, and with a tone that is 
fairly full, though on the borderline, some- 
times, of being rather fierce. Even so, a 
modicum of control will probably be able 
to prevent it crossing that borderline, and 
it is in any case far and away better than 
that of any of the alternative versions, 
which may quite safely now be neglected 
by any fresh purchaser. M.M. 


*SCHUBERT. Symphony No. 8 in B 
minor, ‘‘ Unfinished.’”? N.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra (Arturo 
Toscanini). H.M.V. BLP1038 (10 in., 
27s. 34d.). 

Toscanini’s drive, allied to the appropriate 
music, can produce unsurpassable perform- 
ances, and has often done so in the past ;_ no 
gramophone listener needs reminding of 
that. Here the music is, unfortunately, not 
appropriate, and the drive results only in 
the most disappointingly insensitive playing. 
The first movement can surely never, in 
recorded professional performances, have 
been polished off with such total disinterest 
as this ? The slow movement suffers less 
from insensitivity than from fluctuations in 
tempo ; and its recording characteristic is 
better than that of the first—where the 
earlier movement was harsh and congested 
beyond endurance, in fortissimo, the later 
movement is rather mellower. But the 
dynamic level drops, too, and on both sides 
the bass is often almost inaudible. 

I wish strongly that this record had never 
been issued. But it has, and in reluctantly 
rejecting it, I must make alternative 
suggestions: for a ten-inch Unfinished, 
Steinberg and the Pittsburgh Orchestra on 
Capitol CCL7511 (December, 1952) ; for 
a performance on one side of a twelve-inch 
disc, Beecham and the Royal Philharmonic 
on Columbia 33CX1039 (June, 1953). 

M.M. 


*xSHOSTAKOVITCH. Concerto in C 
minor for Piano, Solo Trumpet 
and Orchestra. Victor Aller 
(piano), Mannie Klein (trumpet), 


Concert Arts Orchestra (Felix 
Slatkin). Capitol CCL7520 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 


A wonderful performance of a work rather 
less certainly to be included in that category. 
Shostakovitch is here mostly in_ his 
‘‘humorous’’ mood; but the mood is 
quite lightly and entertainingly kept under 
control, and only achieves actually dis- 
concerting ebullience in the last movement. 

The sleeve-note, which is seemingly 
addressed to a readership of curiously low 
intelligence, tells us in between idiocies that 
when Shostakovitch himself plays the 
Concerto, he gives the trumpet player a 
position of prominence equal to his own. 
That must be sadly embarrassing for the 
player, who has extremely little to do except 
to count his bars, lick his lips, exercise his 
valves, and look expectant ; but what there 
is of a part is played here with tremendous 
assurance by Manny Klein. A degree of 
rather less convincing excellence is attained, 
though, by his style: this I preferred in 
some of the old Red Nichols records, and 
still admire to distraction each time he leads 
a pluperfect brass section through any of 
those wonderful scores for Hollywood 
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musicals that are one of the most breath- 
taking of all American musical achieve- 
ments. 


More brittle and precise results, which 
are what seem to me to be called for here, 
are obtained by Victor Aller, who clearly 
has fingers of pre-war steel—I have never 
heard such a close approximation to a 
pianola run too fast as he gives in the 
cadenza of the finale. His next imitation, 
at Shostakovitch’s apparent behest, is of a 
Naafi pianist ; but that is not such fun. 


The strings nag and bounce and worry . 


their way through the well laid-out score 
in great style—I don’t think it’s possible to 
play the work much better than this. 
Capitol’s recording is very kind to every- 
body except the piano, which sounds like a 
tin can. Perhaps, after rehearsing the work 
all morning, it felt like it, too ; but if so, 
it cannot have had such an entertaining 
battering for a long time. M.M. 


SIBELIUS. Valse Triste, Op. 44 from 
Incidental Music to ‘‘ Kuolema’’. 
Musette from ‘‘ King Christian II”’ 
Suite, Op. 27. London Philharmonic 
Orchestra (Basil Cameron). H.M.V. 
C4242 (12 in., 6s. 4d.). 

One’s first reaction—‘‘ What, Valse Triste 
again ? ’’—has to be modified on reflection, 
for curiously enough it is quite difficult to 
obtain this popular favourite in a satisfac- 
tory version without finding, on the back, 
the tail-end of some longer work. Basil 
Cameron avoids the trap of making the 
piece too heavily pregnant with suggestions 
of doom, and treats it simply as the theatri- 
cally effective bit of incidental music that it 
is. The success of this performance is 
marred by the fuzzy string tone, though the 
woodwind are clearly enough in focus. 
The slight little Musette from the earlier 
-incidental music to King Christian II was 
originally, in the theatre, a serenade played 
by two clarinets and two bassoons, to which 
Sibelius afterwards added simple string 
parts. Once again the recording is but 
indifferent ; and the tone of the clarinets 
here is not very pleasant. LS. 


xSIBELIUS. Symphony No. 7 in C 
major, Op. 105. Netherlands 
Radio Philharmonic Orchestra, 


Hilversum (Paul van Kempen). 
Telefunken TM68005 (10 in., 
18s. o4d.). 


When H.M.V. issued the Hallé set of 
Sibelius 7 four years ago, Mr. Sackville- 
West and I disagreed fundamentally about 
its quality: I was moved by the sensibility 
and imagination of Barbirolli’s perform- 
ance, and praised it whole-heartedly ; he 
found it “ most disappointing, devitalised, 
poor in string tone, without the spirit and 
the tragic sense’’—a verdict his Record 
Guide carried into many thousand homes 
which, despite his very frank and fair 
disclaimer, treat his recommendations as 
gospel. Taking the records out of the rack 
again, now that another version has come 
in, I feel that my enthusiasm for the 
integrity and intensity of the performance 
led me perhaps to over-estimate its technical 
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merits, which are not more than moderate : 
the strings are certainly a bit thin in piano 
passages, but elsewhere still strike me as 
quite acceptable. And—the vital point—the 
music sings from the heart. 


I shall be surprised if Mr. Sackville-West 
finds even as much insight and sympathy 
in this new issue by the German-Dutch 
conductor Paul van Kempen: to me this 
sounds a commonplace reading, shallow in 
understanding (especially at the beginning, 
which is taken much too hurriedly). The 
orchestra itself is fair without being in any 
way remarkable, except for the coarseness 
of its first trombone (so important here) 
and for the fact that its oboes have timbre 
but no tone. The recording varies consider- 
ably—I seem to recognise an amalgam of 
three “takes’’ ;and if it’s ‘“ power” 
you're after you are welcome to sit through 
the start of the second side without turning 
down the savage snarl of the brass. There 
is, on the surface, more excitement and a 
greater dynamic range than in the Barbirolli 
set, but I have no hesitation in preferring 
the earlier issue as more idiomatic. And if 
we are going to change from 78s to 33s, 
wouldn’t it have been more sensible to 
put this work, which is one of the most 
outstanding examples of continuous thought 
in the musical repertoire, on to one LP side 
rather than divide it between two MPs ? 

LS. 


*xSTRAUSS, JOHANN. Waltzes: Ac- 
celerations; Adele; Emperor. 
Polkas : Pizzicato. Perpetuum 
mobile ; Tritsch tratsch; Annen ; 
Champagne; Thunder and light- 
ning. Pittsburgh Symphony Or- 
chestra (William Steinberg). Capitol 
CTL7051 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

The Polka side of this record makes it 
worth while, and having listened to brother 


Joseph on a new issue discussed elsewhere I 


think it can profitably be assumed that for 
tunes, inventiveness and sparkle, Johann 
wins by a short head. Of the Waltzes Adele 
was quite new to me and I do not care much 
for her personality, attractively sandwiched 
though she is between two warm favourites. 
The recording is respectable. 1.C. 


*xSTRAUSS, JOSEPH. Polkas: Mou- 
linet; Ohne Sorgen; Feuerfest ; 
Die Libelle; Jockey. Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Clemens 
Krauss). Decca LW5053 (10 in., 
18s. o4d.). 


The process of identification in the 
Strauss family has been helped by the 
issue separately of Joseph’s Polkas, which 
have previously appeared together with 
dances by the elder brother (Johann IT) in 
one or the other of two New Year’s Con- 
certs by the same orchestra and coriductor 
on Decca LXT2645 and LXT2755. There 
is really little to choose between the Polkas 
of the two Strausses, so alike are they in 
character that this separate issue can be 
relied upon to stand on its own two feet 
without brotherly assistance. The original 
has already made many friends, and the 
recording is good. rc. 
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TCHAIKOVSKY. Valse des Fleurs 
from ‘‘ Casse-Noisette Suite’’, Op. 
71a. Philharmonia Orchestra 
(Herbert von Karajan). Columbia 
LX1599 (12 in., 8s. 114d.). 


If, in approaching an over-familiar work, 
a complete contrast is wanted to the 
Andante cantabile reviewed elsewhere in these 
columns, take this umpteenth but highly 
recommendable version of the Valse des 
fleurs. By the care which has been lavished 
upon it, both in performance and recording, 
it might have been something new and 
significant ; and that, I submit, is the only 
way music should ever be approached— 
with freshness and conviction. The routine 
play-throughs, understandable as they are 
coming from jaded and overworked per- 
formers, only do the art of music a dis- 
servicc. But here everything glows: from 
the assured horns and the exquisite grada- 
tions of the harp cadenza alone one can tell 
that affection and thought have gone into 
the making of this disc. The interpretation 
is firm and well-nourished rather than airy 
—these ballerinas, graceful though they 
may be, are creatures of flesh and blood ; 
and by his steady waltz rhythm, avoiding 
any artificial lilts, Karajan shows that he 
knows the difference between the Danube 
and the Neva. I like it this way. LS. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. Andante Cantabile 
from Quartet No. 1 in D major, Op. 11. 
London Symphony Orchestra 
(George Weldon). Columbia DX1g00 
(12 in., 6s. 4d.). 

Only the Tchaikovsky-besotted need 
bother with this. It is not so much that the 
delicacy of the original chamber version is 
lost when the piece is transferred to a body 
of strings; but coarsely recorded as it is 
here, and played unimaginatively and 
without much finesse, the beautiful but 
hackneyed tune is not presented to best 
advantage. Little thought seems to have 
been given to this: the characteristic turns 
in the melody are more often than not mere 
scuffles, and on two or three occasions (e.g. 
one rising fifth near the end of side 1) there 
is imperfect agreement of intonation among 
the violins. Disappointing. LS. 


*xVAUGHAN WILLIAMS. Sinfonia 
Antartica. Hallé Orchestra (Sir 
John Barbirolli), Margaret Ritchie 
(soprano), and Section of Hallé 
Choir (Chorus Master: Herbert 
Bardgett). H.M.V. ALPrio2 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

Scott of the Antarctic was a fine film. It 
would have been difficult to create a flop 
out of such an epic story of human endur- 
ance ; but that such a resounding success 
was in fact created was due in some measure 
to the quality of Vaughan Williams’s 
incidental music. The epic quality of this 
pointed the way to this symphony, or to this 
extended piece of music of deep significance; 
if the generic title cannot be stretched to 
include this example then so much the worse 
for the generic title. Music of this calibre 
defines what titles shall contain; it does 
not follow any preconceived requirements. 

Just as the film was about men making 
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their way to the South Pole on the one hand, 
and in more general terms about human 
aspirations on the other, so the symphony 
is about icebergs and whales and penguins 
on the one hand, and the same aspirations 
on the other. There are five movements, 
each prefaced with a quotation that will 
probably be reproduced on the sleeve, and 
each based on definite sections of the film 
music. To a large extent the original 
orchestration is retained ; it includes, in 
addition to a normal large orchestra, 
shimmering washes of piano, organ, celeste, 
harp, vibraphone, xylophone, glockenspiel, 
bells, wind-machine, wordless soprano solo 
(beautifully sung here by Margaret Ritchie), 
and female voice choir. 

The apex of the work is in the central 
Landscape movement, which culminates in a 
savage dialogue of organ and orchestra— 
here wonderfully effective, with an organ 
fully equal to its task, and caught without 
any audible strain by the recording. The 
living forces concerned in the story are 
depicted in the intermediate movements— 
the second is an understandably slow-moving 
Scherzo of whales and penguins ; the fourth 
is a moving Jntermezzo drawn from the Titus 
Oates episode. First and last are the Prelude 
and Epilogue, each painting human aspira- 
tion, set against Nature at her coldest and 
fiercest—the Antarctic gale is still blowing 
as the symphony finally dies away. 

The moving work is very fortunate in its 
first recording. Most of the unusual 
colouring is very faithfully captured; a 
slight feeling of dry boxiness at some of the 
climaxes (but not all, and not the organ 
climax), and a fair quantity of crackling 
(perhaps only on this copy) are al] that 
stand, technically, between this and per- 
fection: the reproduction of the sensitive 
performance by Barbirolli and the Hallé is 
otherwise very clear and well-toned. The 
ending, though, has sounded more moving 
on other occasions—surely (I write without 
a score) the music should be lost in the wind, 
at the end—not the wind die out, leaving 
the basses in possession of the ice-field ? In 
any case, the wind machine sounds horribly 
artificial—could we not have openly 
admitted that this is the twentieth century 
and mixed in, for recorded purposes, a 
sound-track of real wind ? Presumably 
Vaughan Williams has approved everything 
that in fact goes on here—-Barbirolli gave 
the first performance of the work, and his 
views must clearly be authentic—but the 
ending could, I think, be more effective. 

Let nobody be misled by quibbling over 
wind-machines, though ; this is a first-class 
recording of an immensely moving work. 

M.M. 


*xWAGNER. Prelude and Liebestod 
from “ Tristan und Isolde ’’. Overture 
and Venusberg Music from 
“ Tannhauser ”’ Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Paul Kletzki). Columbia 
33CX1129 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Paul Kletzki, who during January has 
been giving a series of concerts with the 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra packed with 
interest, strikes me as being one of the best 
conductors on Columbia’s roster. He is 
astonishingly _ versatile, 


and does most 
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extraordinarily well whatever he turns 
his hand to—whether it be Beethoven, 
Berlioz or Debussy, Gabrieli or John 
Gardner. I think this present record a 
very fine one indeed ; and if in the last 
resort both sides happen to be outclassed 
by previous achievements, well that is just 
bad luck. I played Kletzki’s Overture and 
Venusberg Music before Knappertsbusch’s, 
and thought: this must surely be the equal 
of the Decca disc. But it wasn’t quite. The 
Vienna recording (details in a following 
review) is even more resonant, even more 
sonorous ; wonderful though the Phil- 
harmonia are, in Wagner they don’t 
quite equal the Vienna Philharmonic when 
it comes to a straight comparison. Besides, 
Knappertsbusch is unsurpassable in his 
fashioning, so warm, so deeply under- 
standing, of Wagner’s phrases. In the 
Prelude and Liebestod 1 find a shade more 
passion, a more ecstatic treatment of the 
phrases, in Steinberg’s handling (again 
details in a following review) than in 
Kletzki’s. That is decisive, since both are 


equally well recorded. AP. 
*WAGNER. Overtures: Die Feen; 
Das Liebesverbot; Rienzi; Der 


Fliegende Hollander. Orchestra of 
the Munich State Opera (Franz 
Konwitschny). Nixa ULPgo06o9 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

Die Feen and Das Liebesverbot are the two 
Wagnerian operas one has read about but 
never heard; Rienzi only just misses a 
similar fate and I can recall having seen 
only one performance, at the Berlin Staat- 
soper in the ’3os, with Max Lorenz als Gast 
from Dresden, and a military band dressed 
up in crash helmets, making an ear-splitting 
noise and looking for all the world like a 
bevy of despatch riders. The overture 
survives in our concert programmes and the 
side containing it and the Flying Dutchman 
overture will excite no comment. The 
record is of historical importance for 
another reason; the overtures to the two 
earlier operas are made available for the 
first time and, so far as I was concerned, 
curiosity knew no bounds. Begun in 1833 
Die Feen was first performed four years after 
Wagner’s death, at Munich. Das Liebesver- 
bot, his second opera, was based on a 
libretto after Shakespeare’s Measure for 
Measure, but apart from this, and the fact 
that the first performance in 1836 was 
abandoned because an outraged husband 
had punched the tenor’s nose, the sleeve- 
note tells us nothing. Wagner has given us 
a resumé of the plot in his ‘Communication, 
to my friends’’, written in 1851: ‘“‘A 
fairy, who renounces immortality for the 
sake of a human lover, can only become a 
mortal through the fulfilment of certain 
hard conditions, the non-compliance where- 
with on the part of her earthly swain 
threatens her with the direst penalties ;_ her 
lover fails in the test, which consists in this, 
that however evil and repulsive she may 
appear to him in the metamorphosis which 
she has to undergo, he shall not reject her in 
his unbelief. In Gozzi’s tale ‘La Donna 
Serpente’ the fairy is changed into a snake ; 
the remorseful lover frees her from the spell 
by kissing the snake and thus wins her for 
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his wife. I altered this dénouement by 
changing the fairy into a stone and then re- 
leasing her from the spell by her lover’s 
passionate song ; while the lover, instead of 
being allowed to carry off his bride into his 
own country, is himself admitted by the 
fairy king to the immortal bliss of fairyland 
together with his fairy wife’’.. How much 
Wagner owed to the influence of Weber can 
never be more clearly demonstrated than 
by a hearing of this overture, where Weber 
lives in every bar. But in it can also be 
detected many of the features which were 
to become the main characteristics of 
Wagner’s more mature style. Das Liebesver- 
bot was a frank imitation of Italian opera, 
and I cannot do better than quote Streat- 
field in his Opera, where he relates that 
Madame Schroeder-Devrient (who had 
recently sung the part of Romeo in a per- 
formance of Bellini’s ‘‘ Capuletti e Montec- 
chi’’) exercised, in those days, ‘‘ an almost 
hypnotic influence upon Wagner ; and the 
beauty and force of this particular im- 
personation impressed him so vividly that 
he relinquished his admiration of Weber 
and the Teutonic school and plunged 
headlong into the meretricious sensuousness 
of Italy ’’. Those who buy this record may 
be excused for imagining they have been 
given the wrong catalogue number by 
mistake, for nothing could sound less like 
the Wagner we are accustomed to than this 
“Judicrous and unblushing imitation of 
Donizetti and Bellini’’. The performances 
on the whole must be acknowledged to do 
the music full justice, but the remaining side 
adds nothing significant to our experience 
of the two familiar overtures, and can be 
disregarded as an incentive to purchase. 
This is a collector’s record for purely 
historical reasons, and it may be ‘doubted 
whether the two overtures of which I have 
written at length will make an early re- 
appearance to challenge the supremacy of 
this recording. EOF 


* WAGNER. Interlude from ‘‘Siegfried’’, 
Act III. Siegfried’s Rhine Journey. 
Siegfried’s Funeral Music. Finale 
from ‘‘ Gétterdammerung ’’. Prelude. 
Good Friday Music from “‘ Parsifal’’. 
Orchestra of the Munich State 
Opera (Franz Konwitschny). Nixa 
ULPo065 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

I wonder what the market is, now, for 
orchestral excerpts from Wagner’s operas. 
Rather small? Personally speaking I am 
very much against the “‘ bleeding hunks ”’ 
torn from the music-dramas and offered us 
in concert programmes. Wagner, admit- 
tedly, set a precedent, but that was partly 
to make money, and partly to give a taste 
of his operas to audiences to whom they 
were unknown. There are exceptions ; and 
there seem to me to be three of the already- 
issued discs of orchestral excerpts from the 
operas which are particularly worth having. 
Since in the course of this and the adjacent 
review I shall have occasion to mention 
all three, I may as well list their contents 
here. 

One is Toscanini’s record of the Prelude 
and Good Friday Music from Parsifal, with 
the N.B.C. Orchestra, H.M.V. BLP1033, 
reviewed by A.R. last November. The 
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FAITHFULLY RECORDED AUTHORITATIVE EXAMPLES OF 


Gregorian Chant 


sung by The Choir of The Monks of The Abbey of 


SAINT-PIERRE DE SOLESMES conducted by DOM JOSEPH GAJARD, O.S.B. 
LXT 2704-8 


Decca is proud to announce that five 12-inch long 
playing records of Plainsong sung by The Choir of The 
Monks of The Abbey of Saint-Pierre de Solesmes are 
included in the February release of Decca ffrr L.P.s. 

The Benedictine monks of Solesmes have for almost a 
century been engaged in painstaking research directed 
towards the restoration of authentic Gregorian melodies, 
and to the discovery of the correct methods of interpretation. 
As a result of this work, it has become impossible to talk 
about Plainsong without mentioning Solesmes—the 
monks of this Abbey are the acknowledged authorities 
and their ravishingly beautiful singing is admired the world 
over. 

The fruits of their tremendous work, and the full beauties 
of their singing are now made available to all by Decca 
full frequency range recording. Here are definitive 
recordings of Gregorian Chant—the only recordings which 
combine the authority of Solesmes performance with the 
fidelity of the finest modern recording techniques. 


DECCA 





A most valuable brochure is also published at extra cost 
(and is available independently of the records if required) 
giving a brief introduction to the subject of Plainsong in 
general, together with the musical notation, Latin text, 
English translation and individual commentaries on each 
piece recorded. A free leaflet giving full details of this 
issue is available on request. 





THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, 1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.g 
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second is the Knappertsbusch disc which 
contains the Overture and Venusberg 
Music from Tannhduser, the Overture to 
The Flying Dutchman, and ‘‘ The Ride of 
the Valkyries ’’ ; this is Decca LXT2822, 
with the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, 
reviewed by me last October. Thirdly, 
there is the William Steinberg disc of the 
Rhine Journey and Funeral March from 
Gétterdimmerung, coupled with Prelude and 
Liebestod from Tristan, on Capitol CTL 
7035 played by the Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orchestra ; this was reviewed by A.R. in 
September. All these have the necessary 
weight and sonority of orchestral tone, and 
depth and breadth of understanding on 
the part of the conductor, to make them 
thoroughly enjoyable and_ ennobling 
performances. We shall use them as points 
of reference. 

One side of the new Nixa disc under 
review contains the Prelude and Good 
Friday Music from Parsifal—not connected; 
the Prelude just ends in mid-air, there is 
a scroll, and the Good Friday music starts. 
If I say that I was rather surprised to 
find how good this was, I intend no dis- 
respect to Franz Konwitschny. I have 
never heard him in life ; according to the 
Nixa envelope he is ‘‘ well known as the 
director of the Wagner Festivals in 
Barcelona’’. No, but the Munich Opera 
Orchestra has never seemed to me to be 
quite as good as this when I have heard 
them in Wagner—except once, under 
Knappertsbusch. Even so, the performance 
is not superlative, only good. The same 
goes for the recording. The version to have 
is Toscanini’s, 

The other side of the Nixa disc holds 
“Orchestral Highlights from The Ring’’! 
The ‘‘ Interlude” from Siegfried is not one 
of the well-known orchestral excerpts. 
It is the passage between the second and 
third scenes of the last act, starting 
immediately after ‘‘ Jetzt lock’ ich ein 
liebes Gesell !’’, consisting of music which 
is mainly a tissue of the Siegfried, the 
Briinnhilde’s Sleep and the Fire motive, 
including the long string line which 
accompanies Siegfried’s entrance over the 
rock, and tailing away unconvincingly on 
a chord of D major, just when we should 
hear ‘‘ Selige Oede auf woniger Hoh’ !’’ 
This passage is otherwise unrepresented on 
LP; there is no particular reason why it 
should ever have been recorded. 

Then we have Siegfried’s Rhine Journey 
—but just the Rhine Journey pure and 
simple, starting where the hero takes 
leave of Briinnhilde, ending as the curtain 
rises on the Gibichung Hall. Steinberg 
on the other hand, on the Capitol disc, 
offers twice as much music; he plays, 
wonderfully beautifully, the whole of the 
‘‘ daybreak ’’ music, from where the Norns 
disappear to the entrance of Briinnhilde, 
Siegfried and Grane ; cutting there to an 
almost identical bar as Siegfried leaves 
Briinnhilde ; and then onwards to the end 
of the journey. It makes a far more 
satisfactorily shaped piece. 

Konwitschny gives us just the Funeral 
March, starting with the first tum-tum, and 
tailing away uncertainly. Stcinberg starts, 
more impressively, one bar earlier with the 
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chords accompanying Siegfried’s last words, 
“bietet mir Gruss!’’, and, properly, uses 
a concert ending. Finally we have the last 
artistic outrage: a bit of the closing scene, 
starting at Briinnhilde’s words (but with 
no Briinnhilde of course), ‘‘ Fihl’ meine 
Brust auch, wie sie entbrennt’’. Through- 
out this side both performance and re- 
cording are no more than routine. A.P. 


WEBER. Overture, Oberon. Philhar- 
monia Orchestra (Nicolai Malko). 
H.M.V. C4240 (12 in., 6s. 4d.). 

Any orchestral musician will tell you 
that the opening section of the Oberon 
overture is just about as revealing a test of 
a conductor’s control and an orchestra’s 
quality as can be found. In that exposed 
instrumentation, ensemble must be perfect, 
and balance finely adjusted by highly 
critical ears (the players’ and the director’s) : 
there is no concealment for the slightest 
horn bubble or a fractionally late attack. 
Yet the result must be flexible and sensitive, 
neat and delicate, without sounding coldly 
calculated. If you want to hear how these 
formidable requirements can be met, listen 
to the Adagio on this record, which is a 
masterpiece of beautiful phrasing and 
complete unanimity. The brass tucket 
when it comes, too, is firm and assured 
(though perhaps not quite pp possibile, as 
Weber asks) ; and when the main Allegro 
con fuoco appears, it develops real excitement 
and urgency by the internal tension built 
up by Malko and the incomparable Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra. Whatever may be 
the current practice of recording works 
inch by inch, as it were, it is clear that what 
we have in this case is a record of a per- 
formance thought out in one sweep, and we 
are conscious that the overall plan of the 
work is constantly in this admirable con- 
ductor’s mind. Our best thanks for a fine, 
musicianly reading, and for a recording 
which does it justice. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


*BACH. Brandenburg Concerto No. 2 
in F major; Brandenburg 
Concerto No. 5 in D major. Berlin 
Chamber Orchestra (Hans von 
Benda). Telefunken LGX66o12 
(12 in., 36s. 54$d.). 

Still they come, these Brandenburgs. 
Here we have the same coupling as Edwin 
Fischer made with the Philharmonia last 
November (see THE GRAMOPHONE for that 
month, page 191). It’s a nice record: 
brisk tempi, vigorous unflagging rhythms, 
very clean playing, and a texture in which 
one can hear the parts clearly—all aided 
by a flawless recording and a sound that 
falls very pleasantly on the ear. The 
trumpeter hits a few wrong notes ; he has 
that ‘‘far softer and ‘less strident tone”’ 
which the Nixa sleeve-writer told us was 
characteristic of the clarino trumpet of 
Bach’s day (so it isn’t necessary to trans- 
pose the line down an octave!) The 
anonymous Berlin soloists all play feelingly 
—but keep their feelings well within 
bounds. I think, in fact, that the second 
movement of No. 2 is too fast, and wanting 
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in that expressiveness which it should have. 
Otherwise no criticisms. These versions 
compare in every way with the Stuttgart 
Chamber Orchestra’s performances under 
Miinchinger (where No. 2 is with No. 3 on 
Decca LX3029, and No. 5 with No. 1 on 
LXT2540). So if you want this particular 
coupling of No. 2 and No. 5, you can go 
ahead safely—unless of course you think 
the Fischer performance of No. 2 (H.M.V 
ALP1084) so superb that for the sake of it 
you are willing to put up with a vastly 
less good No. 5. A.P. 


*BACH. Trio Sonata in G major. 
Sonata in E minor. Sonata in G 
major. Trio in D minor. The 
Collegium Pro Arte. Kurt Redel 
(flute), Ulrich Grehling (violin), 
Helmuth Winschermann (oboe), 
Martin Bochmann (’cello), Irmgard 
Lechner (harpsichord). Oiseau- 
Lyre OL50015 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

A most sensible selection of works—all, 
obviously, in the same style, but each for a 
slightly different medium: considerably 
easier to listen to, in the home, and at one 
sitting, than, say, four sonatas for flute and 
harvsichord would be. 

Not that I have anything against either 
the flute player or the harpsichord player, 
though the latter clanks relentlessly away at 
a succession of dry, full chords that spell the 
solidest and dullest (and safest) of continuo 
realisations—only in the actual flute sonata, 
in fact, does he arise and throw off his 
chains. He is assisted throughout the disc 
by a suitably reticent ’cello ; the pair blend 
unusually well. 

But though the other players are at least 
equally satisfactorv, a slight lack of charm 
pervades the disc, due to a slightlv oppressive 
tone—as if flute, oboe, and violin were all 
rather too close to the microphone. The 
flute suffers most (at times he sounds almost 
as if in a continual flutter-tongue), but, 
curiously, the cessation (in two of the works) 
of the violin seems to clean un the general 
recorded sound of the ensemble to the best 
effect. 

Where one of these works—the Trio in D 
minor for Flute, Oboe, and Continuo— 
came from, I would have liked to know ; 
it is quite unfamiliar. But turning to the 
sleeve-note helped not at all; it is one of 
those skilful ones that manage to avoid 
mentioning anywhere the music actually 
recorded on the disc. M.M. 


*BEETHOVEN. Serenade in D major 
for Flute, Violin and Viola, Ov. 25. 
Julius Baker (flute), Joseph Fuchs 
(violin), Lillian Fuchs (viola). Trio 
in C minor for Violin, Viola and 
*Cello, Op. 9, No. 3. Harry Fuchs 
(cello), Joseph Fuchs _ (violin), 
Lillian Fuchs (viola). Brunswick 
AXTL1033 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


The Record Year 2, after listing a Danish 
special order (SP) recording of Beethoven’s 
D major Serenade, sniffs at the work in the 
following sentence: ‘‘A clean, efficient 
performance of a dull work.’’ Now, 
conscious though I am of showing insuffi- 
cient loyalty, I must cry shame; A dull 
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work, these six movements light as air and 
bubbling with melody ? No, a delightful 
work, delightfully played on this disc, and 
perfectly recorded. It is new to LP, and 
welcome. 

The String Trio is available in another 
form: the Allegro disc ALX3015, where it is 
coupled with No. 2 of Opus 9, the D major 
Trio. The C minor is the finest of these 
three trios—profound works, even more so, 
perhaps, than the Opus 18 Quartets. On 
the Allegro disc the three Pasquiers give a 
more thoughtful. performance than the 
three Fuchses do for Brunswick ; they also 
get the better recording (a review appears 
on page 81 of the September, 1952, THE 
GRAMOPHONE). On the whole, Opus 25 
charms notwithstanding, I should make for 
the Opus 9, Nos. 2 and 3, coupling. A.P. 


*BRAHMS. Quintet in B minor for 
Clarinet and Strings, Op. 115. 
Reginald Kell (clarinet). Fine Arts 
Quartet. Brunswick AXTL1008 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

*BRAHMS. Quintet in B minor for 
Clarinet and Strings, Op. 115. 
Alfred Gallodoro (clarinet). Stuy- 
vesant String Quartet. Nixa 
CLP1004 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

This lovely work is one of the peaks of 
nineteenth-century chamber music. Both 
versions of it are well recorded, with great 
clarity and a sufficiency, just, of warmth ; 
and both the performances are good, 
though in rather different styles. 

Kell and the Fine Arts Quartet take the 
rather more poetic view of the work ; they 
allow its sunset nostalgia the fuller play. 
Kell’s playing is always refined, sometimes 
perhaps too much so. Should not the middle 
section of the slow movement be more 
rustic, more gipsy ? The clarinet style is 
matched by that of the strings, and the 
outer sections of the slow movement are 
played most beautifully ; but in the middle 
we could have enjoyed more firmness. 
Nearly everywhere else it is a most suitable 
style; and a perfect balance is achieved 
with considerable help from Kell, who, by 
a combination of vibrato, tone, and willing- 
ness to drop in volume, merges when 
required into the string texture completely. 
He would, no doubt, very willingly have 
submerged entirely at one place in the first 
movement when momentarily overcome by 
marine difficulties ; it was a pity that the 
unfortunate moment had to appear on the 
finished record. 

Kell’s vibrato is for some listeners a 
stumbling block. They may be able to find 
salvation in the Nixa disc; for Alfred 
Gallodoro is also a fine player, and one who 
chooses to play with an even tone. He is 
sensitive, if not quite so much so as Kell ; 
and his string’ partners, the Stuyvesant 
Quartet, have, again, a style to match his 
own. The result is a performance of rather 
greater vitality, and rather less poetry, than 
that of the Brunswick disc. But there are 
one or two points of detail worth comment 
—individually unimportant, in the total 
perhaps weighty enough to be irritating. 
The balance is less than perfect; the 
clarinet merges with the strings not only 
when it should do so but also most of the 
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rest of the time. In the third movement, 
on the other hand, the little sprays of notes 
the clarinet throws out ring out clearly, but 
their answer by the strings is often inaudible. 
The fourth movement is played, with no 
break, as a continuation of the third, which 
I feel is wrong; and Gallodoro holds up 
his little envoi phrase at the end of that 
movement as if it were a concerto cadenza ; 
which I’m sure was very far from the 
composer’s mind, in this of all places. 

Even so, the disc cannot by any means 
just be written off ; it is a good runner-up 
to the Brunswick version for those allergic 
to clarinet vibrato. There is also a third 
version of the work available by Leopold 
Wlach and the Vienna Konzerthaus 
Quartet on Nixa WLP5155; but it has 
not yet been received for review. M.M. 


DVORAK. Songs my Mother taught 
me (arr. Kreisler). 

SCHUBERT. Ave Maria (arr. Menuhin). 
Yehudi Menuhin (violin), Gerald 
Moore (piano). H.M.V. DB21608 
(12 in., 8s. 114d.). 45 r.p.m. 7R176 
(7 in., 8s. 114d.). 

During the nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries the taste for violin or ’cello 
transcriptions of sentimental songs was 
apparently insatiable, and any recitalist 
offering the two pieces here recorded would 
have been warmly approved. Tastes move 
on, however, and to-day these sound like 
echoes of a rather fustian past. I suppose 
that some people must still like and call for 
these rather sickly arrangements, or they 
wouldn’t be issued ; but for myself I would 
prefer to have songs sung and to have the 
violin play works written for the instrument. 
Perhaps it is merely that neither of these 
transcriptions is very satisfactory—Menuhin 
indulges, in the second verse, in that 
particularly distressing habit of playing the 
melody in octaves (always uncomfortable 
on the violin), and Kreisler’s version of the 
essentially simple Songs my mother taught me 
strains horribly after effect. However, it is 
the performance I am reviewing here ; so 
I will content myself with the remarks that 
in Ave Maria it sounds for all the world as if 
Menuhin’s ear were tuned an eighth of a 
tone sharper than the piano—listen to the 
passage in sixths, for example—and that 
his octaves, secure at first, go astray. The 
Dvo7yak is better played, though the piano’s 
tone in the introduction evaporates in a 
curious fashion, and the violin (perhaps 
through being so close to the microphone 
that Menuhin’s intakes of breath are 
audible) is not well focussed at first. So far 
as I can hear, there is little to choose be- 
tween the 78 and 45 versions of this disc. 

LS. 


*HUMMEL. Septet, Op. 74. Franz 
Holetschek (piano), Camillo Wan- 
usek (flute), Rudolph Spurny 
(oboe), Franz Koch (horn), Gunther 
Breitenbach (viola), Joseph Duron 
(double bass), Nikolaus Hiibner 
(cello). Nixa WLP5018 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

This is the work in which, according to 

Cobbett, Liszt took the piano part at the 
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concert of the old Philharmonic Society and 
introduced so many embellishments that 
the composer’s music was unrecognisable. 
Introduced to London in 1818 it was played 
every year alongside Beethoven’s Septet at 
the famous Musical Union concerts, and 
received with enthusiasm. It is also listed as 
a string quintet. It is difficult now to 
imagine how Hummel could ever have been 
considered a rival to Beethoven, and 
already in 1879 the first edition of Grove 
refers to him as ‘‘ a respectable mediocrity ’’. 
Yet there is in this music, written in the 
composer’s prime, abundant evidence of a 
style and fluency of composition to explain 
the reason for this, albeit shortlived, glory. 
The piano part is exceptionally brilliant, 
and its many good qualities of form and 
expressive contrast helped to secure for the 
work an undisputed place of honour in 
the literature of chamber music. Un- 
fortunately the recording is woefully dis- 
appointing ; only the piano emerges with 
any degree of success; the oboe tone is 
thick and nasty, the flute has a too widely- 
spaced vibrato for my taste, the horn is just 
passable and oh, how one misses_ the 
humanising effect of the violin! Nothing I 
could do to my generally dependable 
machine was of any avail in mitigating 
these distressing shortcomings, so that 
recommendation must be withheld. A 
modern grand pianoforte is used in this 
recording and not a Broadwood of the 
period and shape illustrated on_ the 
folder. 
LC. 


*LOEILLET. Sonata No. 12 in F sharp 
minor for Violoncello and Harpsi- 
chord; Trio-Sonata No. 2 in B 
minor for Violin, Violoncello and 
Harpsichord; Sonata No. ro in B 
flat for Violin and Harpsichord ; 
Trio-Sonata No. 13 in G for Violin, 
Violoncello and Harpsichord. 
George Ales (violin), Pierre Coddee 
(violoncello), Ruggero Gerlin (harp- 
sichord). Oiseau-lyre OI.50018 (12 in. 
36s. 54d.). 

It is a matter of biographical interest 
that Loeillet, born in Belgium in 1653, 
came to London in 1705, where he became 
a member of the orchestra at the Hay- 
market theatre, publishing the greater part 
of his music in this country and amassing 
a large fortune before his death in 1728. 
The two sonatas for violin and ’cello res- 
pectively, with harpsichord, and the two 
Trio-sonatas for all three instruments are 
delightfully played on this record, and gave 
more pleasure than one normally derives 
from hours of listening to music of all kinds. 
The artists taking part are performers of 
exceptionally fine calibre and, alike in 
smooth-flewing cantabile or movements of 
lively, contrapuntal ingenuity, lend an air 
of aristocratic grace to their treatment of 
the music. Once or twice the harpsichord 
is allowed to sustain the final chord of a 
movement long after it has been quitted by 
the other instrumentalists, as if ‘‘ electric- 
ally” prolonged and cut off by means of a 
switch—but this is a minor blemish. The 
disc can be strongly recommended. I.C. 
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*xMENDELSSOHN. Octet in E flat 
major for Four Violins, Two 
Violas and Two ’Cellos, Op. 20. 
Vienna Octet. Decca LXT2870 (12 
in., 36s. 54d.). 

Here at last is a splendid recording of the 
complete Octet for strings, Opus 20, from 
which Mendelssohn later arranged a 
Scherzo for orchestra. There are already 
available several performances of the 
Scherzo in its orchestral form (none too good, 
from all accounts) and it is to be hoped that 
collectors will not hesitate to widen their 
horizon by adding this absolutely first-rate 
account of the whole work—a want which 
it has long been felt should be met without 
delay. It is sometimes argued that the 
weight of string tone makes it very difficult 
for the first violin to break through a 
texture verging on the symphonic, although 
the composer in a prefatory note wrote: 
“This octet must be played by all instru- 
ments in symphonic style. Pianos and fortes 
must be strictly observed and more sharply 
emphasised than is usual in pieces of this 
character’. How this problem of balance 
is solved can be heard in the statement by 
the lower strings of the subject of the fugue 
which forms the opening of the Finale— 
the playing is a revelation. This lovely 
work, the first of the type (although Spohr 
had experimented in the double quartet in 
which the second assumed the role rather of 
accompaniment) remains a model of its 


kind. The performance cannot be too 

highly recommended. Lc. 

¥*MO ZART. Quintet for Piano, 
Oboe, Clarinet, Horn and 


Bassoon in E flat major, K.452. 


Cassazione-Quartet for Oboe, 
Clarinet, Horn and_ Bassoon. 
Robert Veyron-Lacroix (piano), 
Pierre Pierlot (oboe), Jacques 
Lancelot (clarinet), Gilbert Coursier 
(horn), Paul Hongne (bassoon). 
Oiseau-Lyre OL50016 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 


The Mozart Quintet is the most sub- 
stantial, so far. of the series of wind works 
these excellent French players are recording. 
They give it a very smooth and lyrical 
performance ; at times one could even wish 
for less lyricism, and more activity—but the 
wish does not usually survive for more than 
a few bars, during which the players con- 
vincingly justify their style. Smoothness is 
characteristic, too, of each of the players 
individually, though the clarinet player 
alone, among the wind, achieves it without 
vibrato, and sounds in the result occasionally 
somewhat cold alongside his partners. But 
all, without exception, play beautifully ; 
and internal balance is perfect between 
piano and -wind, and between the wind 
themselves, bar possibly the usual tendency 
of this set of releases to maximise the horn 
and minimise the clarinet tone. 


The reverse offers an unusual work, that 
boasts no Kéchel number, and from a post- 
script to the sleeve-note appears in fact to 
be only extremely doubtfully by Mozart at 
all. Of whoever’s composition it may be, it 
‘s certainly attractive; a divertimento- 
style, five-movement sequence of music 
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beautifully laid out for the difficult com- 
bination, and played equally well with the 
indubitably authentic Mozart it backs. 

The recording of both sides is, like the 
performance it presents, smooth-toned and 
technically flawless. In all respects the disc 
surpasses unequivocally its only possible 
competitor, mentioned here only for com- 
pleteness’s sake: Esquire TW14-002 
(March, 1953), on which poor recording 
finished off what was left of the Mozart 
Quintet after it had been misrepresented by 
an inadequate performance. The backing, 
the Mozart Serenade in D (K.185), was 
equally unfortunate ; but our own con- 
sequential misfortune is now put right, as 
far at least as one of the works concerned, 
by this fine new disc. 


xPERGOLESI. Concertino No. 2 in 
G major. Concertino No. 3 in A 

- Concertino No. 5 in E flat 

- Concertino No. 6 in B flat 

.- L’Orchestre de Chambre 
des Concerts Lamoureux (Pierre 
Colombo), Ruggero Gerlin (harpsi- 
chord). Oiseau-Lyre OL50010 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

A little detective work has led to the 
conclusion, as the sleeve-note reminds us, 
that most of Pergolesi’s genuine music is 
very different from these four concerti grosst 
for four violins, viola, ’cello and continuo, 
and that the Pergolesi title page of the 
manuscript now in the Library of Congress, 
Washington, was found to have been stuck 
on top of an earlier title which read Septeti 
di G. F. Handel—a supposition which, it is 
confidently added, is preposterous! So it 
goes on, and if a humble eavesdropper may 
be allowed to say so, there are passages in 
this music which do certainly remind one 
of the style of Handel. The works are of 
the four-movement variety, contrapuntal 
rather than homophonic, containing airs of 
an enchanting nature as well as dance 
movements like the hornpipe of Concertino 
No. 5, and the jig of the finale to Concertino 
No. 6, to say nothing of ingenious fugato 
episodes and in this last work a movement 
based on the famous Canone di Palestrina, of 
which it is very unlikely that Palestrina was 
the originator, since the theme has also 
been widely attributed to William Byrd. 
The recording is for the most part satis- 
factory, except that the upper strings are 
a little steely in quality, especially unfor- 
tunate in solo passages, which incidentally 
might also have been given more promin- 
ence. Neither is there always an ideal 
uniformity of attack between harpsichord 
and strings; but these are minor details, 
and the disc is a noteworthy addition to the 
recorded music of the Late Baroque period. 

I.C 





*xREICHA. Quintet No. 2 in E flat 
major, Op. 88, No. 2. Quintet No. 
9 in D major, Op. 91, No. 3. The 
French Wind Quintet (Jean-Pierre 
Rampal, flute ; Pierre Pierlot, oboe ; 
Jacques Lancelot, clarinet; Gilbert 
Coursier, horn; Paul Hongne, bas- 
soon.) Oiseau-Lyre OL50019 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 
Anton Reicha was an exact contemporary 
of Beethoven ; the two composers first met 
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as flute and viola player respectively in the 
Elector of Bonn’s private orchestra. Reicha 
was the typical European international, so 
strongly discouraged by officialdom to-day 
—born in Prague, he lived most of his life in 
Paris, with Viennese interludes. In the 
French capital he ultimately directed the 
Conservatoire, including among his pupils 
Liszt and Gounod. 

His wind quintets are entirely agreeable 
works, exploiting very fully the resources of 
the instruments concerned. Amateur per- 
formers could find much pleasure in tackling 
this music ; though few of them would sail 
through its considerable difficulties with 
the aplomb of the French Wind Quintet, 
who surmount them entirely admirably. 
None of the players is ever at a loss either 
for fluency or for style; if we may be 
allowed to prefer the bassoon’s vibrato to 
that of the horn it is certainly not to imply 
that Gilbert Coursier is anything but a 
first-rate player with something like a stun- 
ning technique. 

The recording is brilliantly clear and 
forward, though with an occasional tend- 
ency to favour the horn and disfavour the 
clarinet. But, while on the mechanics of the 
issue, would not one quintet by Reicha have 
been enough for a start, backed by wind 
music by a different composer, or perhaps 
by some of Reicha’s music for other com- 
binations ? Record catalogues can, I 
think, be planned on oo large a scale. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


*BACH. Prelude and Fugue in G 
major. Toccata, Adagio and Fugue 
in C major. Prelude and Fugue 
in E minor. Chorale Prelude : 
Ach bleib bei uns, Herr Jesu 
Christ. Fugue in D major. John 
Eggington (organ). Oiseau-Lyre 
OL50012 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). Recorded 
in the Church of Sainte Radegonde, 
Poitiers. 


This record, in its French edition, was 
reviewed by L.S. in October, 1952, (page 
115). The occasion of its English publica- 
tion affords a chance for reassessment—or 
rather almost complete agreement. John 
Eggington is (or was when this record was 
made) a 26-year-old Australian, who 
studied with his father, who studied with 
Marcel Dupré. There is nothing very 
Dupré-like about these performances. They 
are very solid, sound, and thoroughly 
commendable—thoroughly English, I 
would add, if that be taken to mean 
English cathedral organ playing at its best. 
There is no “ bubble-and-squeakery ’’, but 
the part-playing is very clear, and rhythm is 
almost without exception firm and sure. 
Mr. Eggington indulges in no orgiastic 
stop-drawing for his climaxes. The record- 
ing is excellent—in this English pressing I 
failed to detect the ‘‘ wow’”’ which L.S. 
referred to. 


Mr. Eggington’s disc of Mendelssohn 
organ music, reviewed below, is enclosed 
in an envelope bearing the most useless 
notes I have yet seen. The Bach record 
reaches me without notes: perhaps I 
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should identify the pieces by their Peters 
numbers—at this date more useful than 
Schmieder’s BWV. The G major Prelude 
and Fugue is the ‘‘ Great ’’ one, Peters II, 
2. The Toccata, Adagio and Fugue in C 
major is Peters III, 8. The E minor 
Prelude and Fugue is the ‘‘ Wedge’, 
Peters II, 9; the D major Fugue is the 
Fugue, unaccountably shorn of its Prelude, 
of Peters IV, 3. 

While on the subject of Bach, I must 
thank all the correspondents who have 
been clearing up my muddles about the 
Fredericksberg and Frederiksborg organs. 
My innocent surprise that a 1610 instrument 
could produce as much power as we hear 
on Finn Videré’s record of the D minor 
Toccata and Fugue is now explained ! 
I hope to collate all the information 
received at some early date. A.P. 


xLIS ZT. Liebestraum, No. 3. 

*NIELSEN. Chaconne, Op. 32. 

*xPAGANINI. La Campanella (arr. Liszt 
and Busoni). France Ellegaard 
(piano). Decca LW5051 (10 in., 
18s. o4d.). 

This record is notable chiefly for the per- 
formance of Carl Nielsen’s Ghaconne, O/. 32, 
hitherto unavailable and an important 
addition to the mounting list of recorded 
music by this composer. It is his first 
important work for the piano, written in 
1916 to be followed fairly quickly by his 
Variations Op. 40 and the Suite Op. 45, both 
of which, it may be expected, will eventu- 
ally turn up in recorded form to extend our 
growing knowledge and appreciation of 
the Danish composer’s musical output. 
The work consists of twenty variations 
based on a theme which rouses expectancy 
from the very start, and undergoes con- 
trapuntal treatment of the most imaginative 
and pianistically impressive kind. It 
receives an admirable performance here, 
but it is a pity the piano tone could not 
have been bettered ; it is very ‘‘ covered ”’ 
in quality and the bass has a tendency to 
boom in its lowest octaves. It is an even 
greater pity that the work should have 
been coupled with two performances of 
the calibre of the Liszt pieces, for neither 
of them can serve as an encouragement to 
the intending purchaser. Liebestraum No. 3 
again suffers from inferior tone quality, 
and the interpretation is wishy-washy in 
the extreme. La Campanella has its good 
moments, but lacks glitter and the ability 
to astonish, which one instinctively looks 
for. 


*xMENDELSSOHN. Sonata No. 1 in 
F minor. Sonata No. 3 in A major. 
Sonata No. 6 in D minor. Prelude 
and Fugue in C minor. John 
Eggington (organ). Oiseau-Lyre 
OL50013 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). Recorded 
in the Chapel of The Institut des 
Jeunes Aveugles, Paris. 

I believe this to be the finest music 
written for the organ since Bach’s. One 
may dissent, but can hardly deny that 
Mendelssohn, in his Six Sonatas of Opus 
65, and Three -Preludes and Fugues of 
‘Opus 37, made the most nobly sustained 
¢ontribution to organ music since that of 
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the greatest organ master. Add to this 
the fact that John Eggington is a fine player, 
and that this is among the best recorded 
organ-records made so far, and you see 
that I am enthusiastic about the new 
Oiseau-Lyre. The Sonatas date from 1839 
to 1844, and were published in 1844. They 
are wonderfully various, inventive, and 
never dull. We know well Mendelssohn’s 
admiration of Bach; it seems to inspire 
him here—there is none of the emptiness 
which so often spoils pages at a time of the 
piano music. Formally they are interesting. 
No. 3 has just two movements: con moto 
maestoso (also recorded by Demessieux) 
and andante tranquillo; No. 6 is first an 
extended and elaborate chorale-prelude 
on “ Wir glauben’’, then an allegro molto, 
then a fugue sostenuto e legato. 

Many musicians that I know can hardly 
bear to listen to the organ. They say that 
it batters at them—and indeed it often 
does. I hope they try this disc. John 
Eggington does not eschew the “ full 
cathedral sound’’, but, partly no doubt 
because French organ-builders generally 
use lighter wind-pressure than ours do, 
and partly because the recording is so 
good, the sound always falls gratefully on 
the ears. This notable addition to the 
repertory should acquaint many people 
with music which is normally heard only 
by those who go to organ recitals. A.P. 


MOZART. Rondo in D._ Grete 
Scherzer (piano). Parlophone R3803 
(10 in., 5s. od.). 

The distinguished Mozart scholar Alfred 
Einstein is of the opinion that this Rondo 
(K.485) is quite untypical of the composer : 
the style is that of C. P. E. Bach (who, 
incidentally,. thought that rondos were 
what the then new pianoforte was best fitted 
for), and the theme is taken from a quintet 
by his younger brother J. C. Bach, whom 
the child Mozart had known during his stay 
in Chelsea (and with whom he had played 
duets seated on the other’s knee). Certainly 
the idiom is surprisingly placid and musi- 
cally uneventful, and Miss Scherzer can in 
no way be blamed if the piece does not 
make any deep impression. She contents 
herself with playing it neatly and without 
affectation, and except for a slight tendency 
to hurry succeeds in making it hang to- 
gether convincingly, avoiding the school- 
room atmosphere which it can so easily 
engender. The recording is reasonably 
satisfactory. L.S 


SCARLATTI, D. Sonata in D major, 
L.424. Sonata in E major, L.23. 
Walter Gieseking (piano). Columbia 
LB144 (10 in., 6s.). 

Of the two sonatas presented here, one 
(L.424) is, so far as I know, new to the 
gramophone, the other very well known. 
For all Gieseking’s eminence as a pianist, I 
regret to say that he plays neither very 
convincingly—that is, if one regards Scar- 
latti’s music as more than pretty pattern- 
making at the keyboard. The E major 
sonata is that often known as Le Cortége ; 
but Gieseking is so intent throughout on 
appearing graceful and delicate (as if the 
composer were Couperin rather than 
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Scarlatti) that he completely misses the 
foy-vard impulse and the meaning of the 


piece. This is colourless and wooden: I 
have been listening to Landowska’s 
record and hear what can _ be 


done with it by a musician who really 
understands the style. L.424 comes off 
rather better. The rhapsodic, highly 
Spanish flavour of the piece is impossible 
to ignore ; but for all the fluency we are 
given, the tempo vacillates considerably 
(compare the beginning speed with that of 
the second half) and the effect is of lack of 
control. LS. 


SCHUBERT. Impromptu in B flat 
major, Op. 142, No. 3. Artur 
Schnabel (piano). H.M.V. DB21611 
(12 in., 8s. 114d.). 

This piece completes the Schnabel set of 
the four Op. 142 Impromptus which has 
been coming out over the last few months. 
Though the recorded tone is not up to the 
best standards of to-day, it is acceptable 
enough ; but the performance is so out- 
standing that one would willingly have put 
up with far inferior quality. For this is 
thoroughly mature playing, a worthy 
memorial of Schnabel and a model for 
others. Deliberately, he takes the theme 
(akin to the famous Rosamunde tune) simply 
and almost matter-of-factly ; but this is 
merely to heighten the effect of the ensuing 
variations (in which, rightly, he makes all 
the repeats). The easy shaping of the 
running Ist variation, for example, betrays 
the experienced master; there is an 
engaging coquettishness about the end ; 
and the sparkle of the variation in scales is 
quite irresistible. We should be grateful 
that so masterly a performance was re- 
corded while there was time. 


*CHRISTMAS ORGAN MUSIC. Three 
Chorale Preludes from the ‘‘ Orgel- 
biichlein’’. Pastorale in F major. 
Canonic Variations on ‘Von 
Himmel hoch, da komm /’ich her ”’. 
Fantasia in G major (J. S. Bach). 
Variations on “ Gelobet seist du, 


Jesu Christ” (Béhm). Variations 
on “Lobt Gott, ihr Christen, 
allzugleich ” (Walther). Fantasia 


on “ Wie schén leuchtet der Mor- 
genstern” (Buxtehude). Fritz 
Heitmann (organ). Telefunken LGX 
66009 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). Played on 
the organ of the Ernst Moritz Church, 
Berlin-Zehlendorf. 

I wish I could play this record to Dr. 
Vaughan Williams. He is so harsh about 
what tends to be called now the “‘baroque”’ 
organ. I don’t know exactly what the 
instrument in the Ernst Moritz Church, 
Berlin-Zehlendorf, is; last October I 
suggested that possibly it was an old instru- 
ment, lightly modernised, and left for the 
most part on fairly light wind pressure (I 
am less sure of this now). What I don’t 
notice in this new record, heaven knows 
why not, is that unevenness of voicing I 
complained of in Fritz Heitmann’s 10-inch 
record of chorale preludes (LGM65008). 
Dr. Heitmann plays in what Dr. Vaughan 
Williams would probably stigmatise as 
“‘ bubble - and - squeak ’’—or, to put it 
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differently, in tones which are always clear, 
bright when they should be, caressing 
when they should be, and which always fall 
more gratefully on the ear than the familiar 
chorus of ‘‘ noble diapasons’’. 


I like this new issue the best of Fritz 
Heitmann’s three records (the other two 
were reviewed last October). It is more 
adventurous, more imaginative, in phrasing, 
in registration, and in programme. It comes 
rather late for Christmas ; but then only 
two pieces in it, probably, have a Christmas 
association in English ears: In dulci jubilo 
and the Buxtehude Fantasia (on ‘‘ How 
brightly shines the morning star ’’, which, 
with Peter Cornelius’s beautiful melody 
superimposed, has gained some currency 
in England). 

I wart to recommend the record strongly 
on every count (it is splendidly recorded). 
The first side holds the Bach Chorale 
Preludes, the Pastorale and the Canonic 
Variations (how fine these are). Georg 
Bohm (1661-1773) is the composer we 
encountered recently in Souzay’s disc of 
‘Canzone Scordate’”’ ; Johann Gottfried 
Walther (1684-1748) was Bach’s cousin. 
Both of their variations are fascinating 
series, of increasing contrapuntal elabora- 
tion. After the Buxtehude, Bach’s G major 
Fantasia closes the recital—in a brilliant 
performance. 


Two pieces of registration I specially 
liked: the breathy, hollow, but clearly 
heard fluting of Jn dulci jubilo, which accom- 
panies the chorale melody sounded by a 
stop whose caressing, slightly vibrating tones 
suggest, in the most fascinating way, some- 
thing between a ’cello and saxophone ; and 
the first variation in the Buxtehude fantasy, 
with a soft but full-blooded reed, accom- 
panied by stops which peal like little bells. 


I wish Decca would take a hint from Nixa 
(on their disc of Haydn Organ Concertos) 
and print, no matter in how small type, the 
specifications of the organ used. Nixa 
actually go further and tell us the registra- 
tion of each movement. A.P. 


OPERATIC 


*BEETHOVEN. Abscheulicher ! 
Eilst Du Hin? from 
Act I. 

*xWAGNER. Liebestod from “ Tristan 
und Isolde’’. Act 3. Martha Médl 
(soprano), .Orchestra of the Stiad- 
tische Oper, Berlin (Artur Rother). 
Telefunken TM68003 (10 in., 
18s. o4d.). 

Inge Borkh’s recording of Leonora’s 
Aria (H.M.V. DB11544—reviewed Sep- 
tember 1952,) suffered from some very poor 
reproduction of the horns and woodwind— 
and the horns, in this great aria, are of 
particular importance—but was well sung, 
with fine tone, by this gifted young artist. 
Martha Médl brings out more of the 
dramatic tension in the aria but makes 
little of the phrase ‘“‘ ja, ja, sie wird’s 
erreichen ’’, in which the italicised words 
movingly emphasise Leonora’s confidence 
that love, strengthened by hope, will con- 
quer Pizzaro’s evil design and restore her 
husband to her. I have never forgotten 


Wo 
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Lotte Lehmann’s singing, at this moment, 
in the great performance of the opera 
under Schalk at Salzburg in the 1920’s: 
and it can be heard on her (poorly recorded) 
disc of the aria (Parlophone PXOr1013). 

I do not find the whole of Beethoven’s 
noble character in Médl’s performance as 
it was in Lehmann’s and in Ohms’s (Decca) 
record of the aria (Decca CA8036) ; but 
her singing is of magnificent quality and 
the orchestral part, horns and all, is 
admirably played and recorded. There 
are some wonderful moments in Médl’s 
singing of the Liebestod and it is a pity that 
the orchestra fails to come through suffi- 
ciently at times and especially at the 
great climax. Médl is thrilling in the 
beautifully placed high note on ‘“‘ Heller 
schallend’’, and at the climax (except 
that ‘‘dem All’’ has not enough tone 
behind it), and she sings the last phrase, 
‘‘ Héchste Lust,’’ with lovely soft tone. 
I missed Furtwangler’s inspiring hand in 
this performance (as elsewhere in the Love 
Duet), and Flagstad’s noble singing, but 
such a combination does not often occur 
and those who have not got the complete 
H.M.V. recording of the opera will be 
glad to have this, the only other available 
recording of the Liebestod on LP. A.R. 


DONIZETTI. Recit.: La donna @ un 
animale. Duet: Venti scudi from 
“L’Elisir d’Amore’”’, Act II. Tito 
Gobbi (baritone), Nicola Monti 
(tenor), Orchestra of the Opera 
House, Rome (Gabriele Santini). 
Sung in Italian. H.M.V. DB21612 
(12 in., 8s .114d.). 

The balance and placing of this duet—in 
which the hero is induced to enlist in the 
army by the sergeant’s offer of a bounty of 
twenty ducats—has not, unfortunately, 
been very well managed. There is a delight- 
ful singing quality from the strings at the 
outset, but when Gobbi enters he is ob- 
viously far too loud (this star system !), 
and in addition the tenor, a pleasant but 
rather colourless voice, seems farther away 
from the microphone. Thus when the latter 
has to sing a sustained melody (supported 
by the orchestra) and Gobbi has patter in 
semiquavers beneath it, we hear all the 
running line but little of the subject. Side 
2 is a little better than side 1, but the total 
effect is disappointing ; and the cuts which 
have been made, necessary as they probably 
were for the purpose of this disc, sound 
obvious and rather awkward. LS. 


*LEHAR. The Land of Smiles. 


Lisa Elisabeth Schwarzkopf (sop.) 
Gustav Erich Kunz (bar.) 
Sou-chong Nicolai Gedda (ten.) 

i Emmy Loose (sop.) 
Tschang Otakar Kraus (bar.) 
Fu-li Felix Kent (diction) 
Servant Andre Mattoni (diction) 


Philharmonia Orchestra and 
Chorus (Otto Ackermann). Sung in 
German. Columbia 33CX1114-5 (2 
12 in., 72s. 11d.). 

The important thing is that this is a 
winner in its own right, not just a slightly 
less good sequel to The Merry Widow. 
Eighteen years separate the two operas 
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(1905 and 1923 respectively), years during 
which Lehar’s Merry Widow saw its fantastic 
successes (at one period it was running in 
Buenos Aires in five different theatres, in 
five different languages, at the same time). 
The Land of Smiles is very different in kind. 
In plot it adumbrates that theme of the 
European in the Orient which has been 
the subject of the last two shows to be pre- 
sented at Drury Lane. Where The Merry 
Widow is gay, The Land of Smiles is tender. 
It has not that specifically Viennese flavour, 
and is more sentimental. But, like the 
earlier operetta, it, too, is a ravishing piece 
of writing. The melodies—not so much 
“You are my heart’s delight ’’, but things 
like the soprano/baritone duet ‘‘ Meine 
Liebe, meine Liebe ’’—are melting. 1 have 
been delighting everyone who comes to the 
house with the last two sides. It is hard to 
hear the heart-broken reprise of ‘‘ Meine 
Liebe’’ without shedding a sentimental 
tear. 

The four principals, Schwarzkopf, Loose, 
Gedda and Kunz, all excel in sentiment. 
With Schwarzkopf (who once recorded for 
Telefunken a Querschnitt from the piece) it 
is the radiant loveliness of tone that en- 
chants us first, but also the consummate, 
irresistible artistry—the perfection, let us 
use the word, of her performance. Loose 
is the ideal soubrette, with a smile, even 
where it is needed a giggle in the voice, 
but not a trace of over-archness—and oh, 
how touching at the pathetic moments. 
Gedda sounds young and caressing, and 
has an urgency in his tones which might 
well flutter his heroine’s heart. And Kunz 
—well, Kunz’s charm needs no further des- 
cription. Otakar Kraus never sacrifices 
fine tone as he imparts the right touch of 
sternness to Tschang. The short passages 
of dialogue are so well done that one wants 
to go back and play them again immediately! 

Indeed, the whole performance is filled 
with delightful things. Sometimes it is just 
a single word, or even a consonant. Listen 
for example to Schwarzkopf’s scornful roll 
of the Rs: 

“Ich bin dein Herr ! ”’ 

“Ha, ha! Herr!” 
The orchestral playing is pointed and 
colourful, the recording flawless from 
beginning to end. If you are doubtful 
about buying the whole set, start with the 
second record, 33CX1115. This contains 
the most bewitching music. AP. 


*xSTRAUSS, RICHARD. Er ist der 
Richtige nicht fiir mich: Das war 
sehr gut, Mandryka from “ Ara- 
bella’ Acts 1 and 3. Lisa Della Casa 
(soprano), Hilde Gueden (soprano), 
Alfred Poell (baritone), Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Rudolf 
Moralt). Four Last Songs. Lisa 
Della Casa (soprano), Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra (Karl Bohm). 
Decca LXT2865 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

The excerpts from Arabella and the Four 

Last Songs have been previously released on 

Medium Play discs already reviewed in 

these columns. The numbers are, respect- 

ively, Decca LW5029 (A.R., October, 

1953) and Decca LW5056 (A.R., December, 

1953). 
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*VERDI. La Traviata. 
Violetta Valery Licia Albanese (sop.) 
Flora Bervoix Maxine Stellman 
(mezzo-sop.) 
Annina Johanne Moreland (sop.) 
Alfredo Germont Jan Peerce (tenor) 
Giorgio Germont 
Robert Merrill (bar.) 
Gaston, Visconte de Letorieres 
John Garris (ten.) 
Dottore Grenvil 
Arthur Newman (bass) 
Barone Douphol 
George Cehanovsky (bar.) 
Marchese d’Obigny 
Paul Dennis (bass) 
N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra and 
Chorus (Arturo Toscanini) Chorus 
Director: Peter Wilhousky. Sung in 
Italian. H.M.V. ALP1072/3 (two 
12 in., 72s. 11d.). 

I wish it was possible to say that this 
recording had been improved on these LP 
discs, but it sounds as dead as ever and only 
a miracle could have given it life. I dis- 
cussed the performance fully in the Decem- 
ber, 1951, number of THE GRAMOPHONE. 
It has historic value: and, particularly in 
the second and third acts of the opera, 
there are many striking instances of 
Toscanini’s art to admire, and some good 
singing in the last act, by which time the 
principals evidently felt on more friendly 
terms with the great conductor! A.R. 


*VERDI OPERATIC ARIAS. Nicola 
Rossi-Lemeni (bass) with the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra and Chorus 
of the Royal Opera House, Covent 
Garden (Anatole Fistoulari). H.M.V. 
ALPi099 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Since I reviewed this record last December 
(page 245), it has been re-engineered. The 
revised version is what has reached the 
public, and I have been listening to it again 
in one of the new pressings. I feel rather 
differently about it: not about Rossi- 
Lemeni’s style, which is still an odd mixture 
of pleasing and exciting things (the snapping- 
out of the word “ vindici’’ in the Ernani 
cabaletta is one that occurs to me) and 
occasional heavy mauling. But the voice 
rings out with a power and alertness that 
was concealed in the earlier version. The 
chorus sounds still better, the orchestra has 
lost its muffled sound, and Joan Hammond 
is more worthily represented. ALP. 


VERDI. Aria: Eri tu che macchiavi 
quell? anima from ‘Un Ballo in 
Maschera ’’, Act 3. Tito Gobbi (bari- 
tone), London Symphony Orchestra 
(Warwick Braithwaite). Sung in 
Italian. H.M.V. DB21606 (12in., 
8s. 114d.). 

Comfortably taking two sides over it, this 
recording begins not with the famous aria 
itself but at Renato’s first words after the 
preceding soprano solo, thus, somewhat 
startlingly, opening with a line of un- 
accompanied recitative. This disc reveals 
Gobbi in fine voice, which he shows off to 
advantage (except near the end, where he 
forces badly at the words ‘‘ non siede che 
l’odio ’’). In the aria, however—introduced 
by some rather coarse brass tone in what 
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should be the awe-inspiring trumpet inter- 
jections—he drags the tempo badly: in- 
deed, he and the conductor do not appear 
to be of the same mind about the speed at 
the start. The question of the opening 
tempo soon becomes of purely theoretical 
interest, since as the aria progresses the 
shape is pulled about freely ; and in the F 
major section the melodic line loses all 
coherence. Not even for the sake of the 
finest voice should a musical phrase be 
distorted. I should mention, for the sake of 
those trying to make the two sides fit 
together, that there is a three-beat overlap 
at the change-over. 


*xVERDI. Recit. : Se quel guerrier io 
fossi. Aria: Celeste Aida from 
“ Aida.” Recit.: O figli, o figli 
miei; Aria: Ah! la paterna 
mano from “ Macbeth.’ Recit. : 
Lunge da lei. Aria: De’ miei 
bollenti spiriti from ‘‘ La Traviata.”’ 
Recit.: Oh! fede negar potessi 
agli occhi miei. Aria: Quando 
le sere al placido from ‘‘ Luisa 
Miller.’” Mario del Monaco (tenor), 
Orchestra of The Accademia di 
Santa Cecilia, Rome (Alberto Erede’. 
Decca LW5064 (10 in., 18s. o4d.). 


These recordings are presumably amongst 
those which are included in Decca LX3094 
(10-in.) which I reviewed in November 
1952, with the exception of ‘‘ Celeste 
Aida ’’ which may be taken from the com- 
plete Decca recording. In the previous 
review I wrote that Del Monaco had a 
voice of ample power and considerable 
beauty, but that he seemed unable to sing 
below a steady “‘forte.’’ There is little or 
no sense of style, and the record quickly 
becomes monotonous, owing to an almost 
total absence of contrast. 

I see no reason to alter my opinion, 
on re-hearing these arias. The best of the 
original issue are not included, although 
they are available in the U.S.A. on a 
7-in. EP (extended play) disc (London 
REP8002), which contains five Puccini 
arias. These show the singer in a much 
better light, although none of them suits 
him as well as the role of Canio in the 
complete Decca recording of ‘“‘ I Pagliacci.’’ 
There is so much promise in this voice, that 
I for one fervently hope the singer may soon 
learn to use it with more restraint. 

The quality of the recording is very 
satisfactory on the whole. although the 
excerpt from ‘‘ Luisa Miller’’ is rather 
over-recorded. a. 


*xWAGNER. Love Duet from “ Tristan 
und Isolde’. Martha Médl (sop- 
rano), Johanna Blatter (mezzo-sop- 
rano), Wolfgang §Windgassen 
(tenor), Orchestra of the Stadtische 
Oper, Berlin (Artur Rother). Tele- 
funken LGX66004 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

This is, alas, a poorly engineered job. 

The singers are so placed that the orchestra, 

for most of the time, is a mere indeterminate 

noise and Brangaena, sung by a powerful 
mezzo-soprano, gives what one might call 

a love-raid warning which could have 
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been heard for miles around. There is no 
attempt to get a proper perspective on 
her voice so that it suggests her presence 
up in the tower warning the lovers below, 
while the exquisite music of the night that 
accompanies her warning is practically 
inaudible. 

In addition to all this there is a cut of 
24 pages of vocal score (175 to 199 in 
Schott’s edition) which is really intolerable 
in these enlightened days. Not a hint of 
it is given in the sleeve-note. 

Wolfgang Windgassen, whom we admired 
in Decca’s Parsifal, sings, as recorded, with 
almost continuously loud and dry tone and 
hardly any nuance. What, then, is left ? 
The answer to that question is Martha 
Médl’s Isolde. Her very closeness to the 
microphone would expose any vocal defi- 
ciencies, but she pours out a wonderful 
flood of passionate and beautiful tone, 
shapes her phrases finely and, as in her 
other record reviewed this month, is thrill- 
ing at climatic points. This is really 
generous hearted singing, and I wish I had 
heard her at Bayreuth. There is one 
passage, a matter of only five bars, which 
I have only once before heard sung with 
such mystical feeling, and it is all the 
more striking after Windgassen’s far from 
soft or sensitive singing of this same music 
just before. It is the passage in which 
Isolde, echoing Tristan, sings ‘‘ so stiirben 
wir, um ungetrennt”’ (‘‘ So should we die, 
no more to part’) and Médl’s dark 
visionary tone here is something to put 
into one’s memory. 

I hope very much we may hear her 
Isolde under happier circumstances: that 
is with recording of the superlative kind 
found in the H.M.V. complete set. A.R. 


*xWAGNER. Jo-ho-hoe! (Senta’s Bal- 
lad) from ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman ”’. 
Dich, teure Halle (Elizabeth’s 


‘ 


Greeting) from ‘‘ Tannhauser ’’. 
Maud Cunitz (soprano), Female 
Chorus, Orchestra of the Stid- 
tische Oper, Berlin (Artur Rother). 
Telefunken TM68o001 (10 in,, 
18s. o4d.). 


In his review of Lohengrin (H.M.V. 
ALPi095-8) in the December 1953 
number of THe GRAMOPHONE, M.M. gave 
short shrift to Maud Cunitz, the Elsa, on 
account of her wobble. I have not heard 
this issue, but I am bound to say that her 
voice sounds steady enough in these two 
arias. It is a powerful voice and the 
recording is of the relentless kind, but she 
gives an excellent account of Senta’s 
Ballad (in which a curiously spectral female 
chorus participate) up to the closing bars, 
in which the vocal line is untidy. Her 
Elizabeth, on the other hand, is far too 
dominating a character, but there is splen- 
did full tone in the fine opening and closng 
phrases. I did not care for the frenzied 
playing of the string stretto in the intro- 
duction, for though it is meant to express 
abounding joy, Artur Rother makes it 
sound hysterical: the tone of the oboe, 
also, is sour. An issue, therefore, to be 
greeted with reservations, but by no means 
to be curtly dismissed. A.R. 
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RAVEL 
L’Heure espagnole 
SUZANNE DANCO, 

MICHEL HAMEL, PAUL DERENNE, 
HEINZ REUFUSS, ANDRE VESSIERES 
with L’ORCHESTRE DE LA SUISSE ROMANDE 
conducted by ERNEST ANSERMET 
LXT 2828* 


DEBUSSY 
Pelléas ct Mélisande 
SUZANNE DANCO, 

PIERRE MOLLET, IEINZ REHFUSS 
and supporting cast with 
L’ORCHESTRE DE: LA SUISSE ROMANDE 
conducted by ERNEST ANSERMET 
LXT 2711-4 


MOZART 
Lieder Recital ; 
RICHARD STRAUSS 
Lieder Recital 
SUZANNE DANCO (Soprano) 
and GUIDO AGosTI (Piano) 
LX 3110* 


A Recital of 17th & 18th Century Music 
incl. songs by Schiitz and Bach 
accompanied by JEANNE DEMESSIEUX 
(Organ) 
arias by Gluck, A. Scarlatti, Caldara, 

Durante and Caccini 
accompanied by curpo acosti (I’iano) 
LX 3113 


DEBUSSY 
Trois Chansons de Bilitis and 
Le Promenoir des Deux Amants : 
Aricttes Oubliées 
SUZANNE DANCO (Soprano) 
and GuiIpo acGosti (Piano) 
LX 3052* 


*Translalion booklets have been 
published for these records. 
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DUPARC 
Twelve songs 
LXT 2823* 

e 
DORUMSGAARD 


Canzone scordate 
LXT 2835* 
e 
SCHUBERT 
Der Jiingling und der Tod ; 
Der Jiingling an der Quelle ; 

Der Wanderer an den Mond; Ihr Bild; 
Liebesbotschaft ; Der Schiffer ; 
Ganymed ; Erster Verlust ; Die Forclle ; 
Nacht und Traume 
LX 3104* 


Gérard Souzay Recital No. 2 
HANDEL: Berenice—Si, tra i ceppi; 
BEETHOVEN: In questa tomba oscura; 
MONTEVERDI: Orfeo—Elle est morte; 
LULLY: Persée—Air des songes ; 
Desussy: Ballade que Villon feit 4 la 
requeste de sa mére pour prier Nostre 
Dame ; La Grotte ; Mandoline ; 
RAVEL: Don Quichotte & Dulcinée 
with L’ORCHESTRE DU CONSERVATOIRE 
DE PARIS 
conducted by EDOUARD LINDENBURG 
LXT 2568* 

e 
SCHUMANN 

Dichterlicbe, Op. 48 ; 

Du bist wie eine Blume; Gestanduis ; 
Der Nussbaum ; Der Sandmann 
LXT 2875* 

(available during February) 

e 


RAVEL 
Histwires naturelles ; 
FALLA 
Siecle canuciones populares 
LX 3077* 

All by cérarp souzay (Baritone) 
with, unless otherwise stated. 
JACQUELINE BONNEAU (Piano) 
*Translation booklets have been 

published for these records. 
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*xWAGNER. Lohengrin. 
Lohengrin 
(a) Wolfgang Windgassen (ten.) 
(6) George Vincent (ten.) 
Elsa of Brabant 
(a) Eleanor Steber (sop.) 
(6) Marianne Schech (sop.) 
Friedrich von Telramund 
(2) Hermann Uhde (bar.) 
(b) Andreas Boehm (bar.) 
Ortrud, his wife 
(a) Astrid Varnay (sop.) 
(5) Margarete Klose (sop.) 
Henry the Fowler, King of Germany 
(a) Josef Greindl (bass) 
(6) Kurt Béhme (bass) 
Herald (a2) Hans Braun (bar.) 
(a) The Bayreuth Festival Chorus and 
Orchestra (Joseph Keilberth). Chorus 
Master: Wilhelm Pitz. Decca LXT 
2880/4 (five 12 in, £9 2s. 34d.). 
Recorded from actual performance at 
the Bayreuth Festival Theatre, 1953. 
(b) Chorus and Orchestra of the 
Munich State Opera (Rudolf 
Kempe). Nixa ULP9225-1/5 (five 
12 in., £9 2s. 34d.). 

The Brabant front springs to life. Last 
December it was a great pleasure to welcome 
the first complete Lohengrin: H.M.V. 
ALP1095-8, on which Wilhelm Schiichter 
directed Schock and Cunitz, Metternich 
and Klose, and the Hamburg Radio 
Choruses and Symphony Orchestra in a 
fine studio performance that was very well 
recorded. 

But to write about the two newly-released 
versions is rather less of a pleasure. Not so 


only because they add nothing to the 


recorded repertory ; but because, though 
each represents an enormous artistic under- 
taking, carried through with skill and 
conviction, neither succeeds in improving 
in any recommendable way on the H.M.V. 
already available. 

Decca have recorded an actual public 
stage performance at Bayreuth, as they 
announce ; but its source is indeed only too 
clear from the noises off, the unbelievable 
balance, and the generally poor recording, 
of a quality to which the company seldom 
lends its name. To particularise: only the 
most ill-behaved audiences punctuate soft 
operatic orchestral passages with the 
explosions here common, recording the 
applause at the end seems altogether too 
reminiscent of a studio claque for Saturday 
Night Music Hall, and the contributions of 
the scene-shifters half-way through Act III 
need to be heard to be believed. The 
orchestral woodwind is mostly submerged, 
the brass nearly completely so—their feeble 
strains kill the climax of the Prelude; 
though the strings are certainly well played 
and recorded. The voices often get out of 
balance on the stage, and though the stage 
trumpets are caught better than those in 
the orchestra pit, they are just not played 
well enough to pass. 

Must these things happen ? The atmos- 
phere of a public performance counts for 
something, I know, but surely the gramo- 
phone has outgrown: thinking it adequate 
Just to capture the sounds of a production 
designed to appeal to many more of the 
senses ? For recorded performance in the 
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home an opera needs, not re-composing, 
but at least re-producing, in the light of 
the new circumstances—a drama played 
out in sound alone is not the same thing as 
a public stage spectacle, as producers of 
radio plays discovered many years ago. 

The problem lies deeper than just a 
matter of recording balance ; it spills over 
into questions of style of performance. 
Hermann Uhde’s fine characterisation of 
Telramund may be instanced ; at Covent 
Garden recently it stood out as a wonder- 
fully adult interpretation of the part. His 
singing seemed entirely adequate, and he 
certainly dominated the stage whenever 
present on it. But what is presumably much 
the same performance falls flat on disc 
(beyond, of course, still being obviously well 
sung)—the style, no doubt as moving at 
Bayreuth as it was in London, sounds when 
recorded exactly what in fact it is— 
histrionic. Finely histrionic, on the stage ; 
but not so, surely, when perceived by the 
ear alone. 

I have stressed the misfortunes of this 
recording, as they involve a point of 
principle ; but it has, of course, several 
substantial virtues as well. These include a 
superbly smooth and dignified Lohengrin 
from Wolfgang Windgassen (who towards 
the end sometimes sounds as if his voice is 
beginning to get tired, but to our great good 
fortune manages to avert disaster) ; and 
the only reasonably clear-toned Elsa of the 
lot—Eleanor Steber ; her lack of wobble, 
though, is unfortunately made up for by 
Astrid Varnay as Ortrud. The whole is 
whipped along, where it needs it, by Joseph 
Keilberth ; and one of the greatest successes 
I have kept to the end—superlative choral 
singing, particularly the male voices, and 
particularly in the first act. The chorus also 
manages to catch the microphone well—in 
the quiet passages, at least—and its con- 
tributions are on the whole the most 
memorable of the issue. 

Nixa offer a studio performance, which 
obviously eases enormously their technical 
problems. Even so, balance is not always 
perfect, and there is throughout a tinge of 
dry steeliness in the general sound—a tinge 
only, that is not, I think, strong enough 
seriously to militate against the issue, which 
is certainly technically preferable to the 
Decca. But it does not, except in the case of 
Margaret Klose, who sings Ortrud finely, 
offer an entirely comparable performance 
to that achieved by the Bayreuth cast. 
George Vincent does not always sound 
entirely dominant and convincing as 
Lohengrin, though he had good reason to 
prefer Montsalvat to Elsa, who wobbles 
badly—she contributes notably to an 
unaccompanied ensemble of soloists that is 
plain disgraceful. Andreas Boehm makes a 
strong and good Telramund on record, 
which is of course the point at issue ; but 
he might very well not be preferable to 
Uhde on the stage. The orchestra lacks 
finish, and also lacks an organ for the 
Minster scene—surely a false economy ?— 
and the chorus is not, certainly as recorded, 
a match for that of Bayreuth. 

Faced with these two issues alone, any 
decision between them would be a reluctant 
one ; aconvenient hedge might be to suggest 
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that it depended on whether in principle you 
preferred recordings of stage or of studio 
performances. But they are not alone ; and 
I have no reluctance at all in suggesting that 
the H.M.V. version wins hands down on 
both performance, in general, and record- 
ing. It is also, quite incidentally, cheaper by 
one disc—an almost unnaturally fortunate 
combination of virtues. M.M. 


CHORAL AND SONG 


*BACH. Christmas Oratorio. Gunt- 
hild Weber (soprano), Heinz Marten 
(tenor), Lore Fischer (contralto), 
Horst Gunther (bass), Orchestra 
and Choir of the Detmold Academy 
of Music and the Collegium Pro 
Arte (Kurt Thomas). Oiseau-Lyre 
OL50001/3 (three 12 in., rogs. 44d.). 

This recording comes into competition 
with the Nixa issue (PLP201-4), reviewed 
in August, 1952, as regards completeness 
and excellence of soloists and with the Vox 
issue (PL7713), reviewed in September, 
1953, a cut version on three discs, for 
better orchestral playing and greater ex- 
cellence of recording. The choruses were 
both good. I found Hans Grischkat’s per- 
formance (Nixa) more musical and sensitive 
than that of Ferdinand Grossmann (Vox) 
and preferred Werner Hohman as Narrator 
to Erich Majkut: and, of the other 
soloists, Ruth Michaelis (contralto) to 
Dagmar Hermann Braun. As the Vox issue 
was also cut all these points add up to a 
preference for the Nixa issue. 

Now in this Oiseau-Lyre issue we have 
the satisfying situation that the whole work, 
without cuts, has been accommodated on 
three discs, the soloists are good (with 
Heinz Marten perhaps not quite up to the 
standard of Werner Hohman, but Lore 
Fischer surpassing Ruth Michaelis) and the 
admirable performance, finely directed by 
Kurt Thomas, is recorded with an excellent 
balance, generally good and bright tone, 
and reasonable clarity in the choral 
sections. 

Among the solo singers Lore Fischer 
easily bears the palm for her really beautiful 
singing, to an equally beautifully played 
accompaniment, of the cradle song ‘‘ Slum- 
ber beloved ’’, but everything she does is 
distinguished by great artistry. Heinz 
Marten is a pleasant voiced tenor and 
carries forward the narration well and also 
sings his difficult arias with skill and good 
tone, and I liked also Gunthild Weber’s 
charming singing of the “ echo ”’ aria “‘ Ah! 
my Saviour ’’. For some reason the soprano- 
tenor duet, ‘“‘ Lord, Thy mercy’”’, is re- 
corded at a higher level than the other 
numbers and sounds too loud and in- 
flexible. The other disappointment is the 
Pastoral Symphony. Tonally it is lovely and 
the conductor fills it with fervour: but 
surely the pace is far too slow. It sounds 
elegiac rather than, in the “ angelic’”’ 
theme on the strings, full of tidings of great 
joy. Kurt Thomas certainly does not make 
the music bumpy but this theme should, I 
feel, float along. In this matter the Vox 
issue offers a better performance. 

I should note that sides 3-4 (one disc) 
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of my set were badly centred : and also that 
the numbers are not divided by grooves for 
the very good reason that the space so taken 
up would have prevented getting the work 
complete on to three discs. The sides are 
filled to capacity but there is no deteriora- 
tion of quality near the ends of them. 

I must end with a word of praise for the 
alert and sensitive singing of the chorus, 
and for the sopranos in particular. The 
trumpet players also deserve to be com- 
mended—they give pleasure and no pain. 

ALR. 


*BACH. Mass in B minor. Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf (soprano), Marga Hoff- 
gen (contralto), Nicolai Gedda (tenor) 
Heinz Rehfuss (bass), Orchestra 
and Chorus of the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde, Vienna (Herbert von 
Karajan). Columbia 33CX1121-3 
(three 12 in., 109s. 44d.). 

There were many good things in the Vox 
recording of the B minor Mass (PL8063— 
three discs), which I reviewed in the 
August, 1953, number of THE GRAMOPHONE. 
The soloists were excellent, and so were the 
chorus and orchestra, and the performance 
was in the safe hands of Hans Grischkat : 
and though there were some poor patches 
in the recording, and a few in the choral 
singing, I felt it was an issue well worth 
having. It now seems, compared with the 
new Columbia issue, a performance of 
excellence in the accepted tradition beside 
one that is in every way superlative and, in 
some respects, originally conceived. It is 
possible, for instance, that the staccato 
Karajan imposes on the florid choral 
passages of the Gloria, Cum Sancto Spiritu or 
the sotto voce of Et iterum venturus est, may seem 
too light-weight ; or that a disparity may 
be felt between the very intimate treatment 
of the solo sections and the choral ones ; 
but, for my part, Karajan’s imaginative 
conception of a work that can sound too 
long made me aware of many new beauties 
in it and filled me with admiration. The 
exceptional quality of the playing and re- 
cording of the obbligato instruments in the 
solo numbers is one of the outstanding 
features in this issue, and one that makes 
one realise anew the loveliness of Bach’s 
melodic writing. If I single out the violin 
obbligatos it is because they so often fail to 
be completely effective: but flute, oboe 
and horn all deserve praise. The one and 
only weak place in the performance comes 
in Qui tollis peccata mundi, in which the flutes 
are flat. 

The duets are balanced to perfection and 
are one and all sung with ravishing tone 
and fine phrasing. The springy rhythm and 
gaiety of Domine Deus (with Gedda perhaps 
a little too self-effacing) made me oblivious 
of all except the luminous beauty of the 
music. Schwarzkopf sings with great art in 
Laudamus Te, as we should expect, but the 
contralto, Marga Hoffgen, was, to me, an 
unknown quantity until now: and I can 
only say that I have never heard so deeply 
moving a rendering of Agnus Dei as she gives 
us, to a perfectly played orchestral part. 
Her rich and noble voice is revealed in 
Qui. sedes (not one of Bach’s most inspired 
numbers) but it is in the Agnus Dei that we 
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realise the full measure of her artistry. I 
found Gedda’s Benedictus most lovely and 
touching (it has a beautifully played violin 
obbligato). He moves with the greatest ease 
in the high ¢essitura of the vocal line and 
phrases it in a most musicianly way. Rehfuss 
has a good voice, but I never can summon 
up enthusiasm for the bass solos in the B 
minor Mass. 

Amongst many fine points in the choral 
singing I must note the fugal section, in the 
Gloria, to the words Et in terra pax, in which 
the florid counter-subject above the firmly 
moving subject, is treated with enchanting 
delicacy ; the tremendous opening of the 
Credo, the moving singing of Et incarnatus est, 
followed by a deliberately stark treatment 
of Crucifixus that not everyone will like ; a 
most exciting burst into ‘‘ Et resurrexit’’ and 
in ‘‘ Confiteor unum baptisma’’, a satisfyingly 
solid singing of the plainchant tone by the 
basses and tenors (in succession), and a full 
realisation of the amazing modulations at 
““ et expecto resurectionem mortuorum’”’ ; finally, 
the glorious radiance of the sublime Sanctus. 
Not everything is achieved without some 
slightly excessive reverberation ; but the re- 
cording is spacious, has a fine solidity, and 
the orchestra—who play superbly through- 
out—are very well integrated with the 
choir. (The timpani, though, are surely too 
discreet in Gratias agamus—the Vox re- 
cording brought them out better here.) 

The player of the organ continuo part 
deserves his meed of praise for unobtrusive 
excellence. 

I will confess, now, that I approached the 
task of listening to this recording of the B 
minor Mass with a certain feeling of weariness 
—having just heard through the Oiseau- 
Lyre Christmas Oratorio and its predecessors. 
That is enough for one day! But I rose up 
from going straight through this recording 
refreshed and exhilarated to a degree I 
have never experienced before in listening 
to the work. This Columbia issue is, I am 
sure, a landmark in the history of the 
gramophone record. 


*BRITTEN. A Ceremony of Carols, 
Op. 28. Copenhagen Boys’ Choir 
(Choir Master: Mogens Wéoldike), 
Enid Simon (harp), conducted by 
Benjamin Britten. Decca LW5070 
(10 in., 18s. o}d.). 

This enchanting work was first issued in 
February, 1946, and I reviewed it at length 
in THe GRAMOPHONE of that date. The 
Copenhagen Boys’ Choir, under the com- 
poser’s direction (does one hear him 
exhorting the Choir now and then ?) sing 
with great spirit and excellent tone: but 
the old recording captured rather more of 
the atmosphere of the music, and there was 
a touching quality in the singing of the 
Morriston Boys’ Choir not found here to 
the same degree—or is it that we naturally 
incline to native trained material ? 

The two soloists do well and the balance 
is good, although the lowest line of voices is 
perhaps a little too strong here and there. 
The one number that was distinctly better 
in the older recording was the singing of the 
imaginative setting of Robert Southwell’s 
poem In freezing winter night. It had the real 
feel of bitter cold in it, and to this end 
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Maria Korchinska’s wonderful harp ac- 
companiment notably contributed. The 
imitative passages in Deo gratias inevitably 
sound as if the pickup had got stuck in a 
groove: and on the last loud chord, in this 
new recording, my pickup gave a convulsive 
shiver. 

These small matters apart the issue is a 
successful one. It is housed in a handsomely 
coloured sleeve which shows a choir going 
in procession up into the Sanctuary, with 
everyone, cross bearers (of which there are 
three !) acolytes and thurifers singing like 
anything—and that will no doubt give 
Masters of Ceremonies, who happen to see 
it, a shiver of horror! Poetic license, 
however, can in this case be held to justify 
liturgical impropriety. AR. 
ELGAR. Speak, Music! from ‘ The 

Professor ’’. 

SCOTT. The Unforeseen, Op. 74, No. 3. 
Kathleen Joyce (contralto), Hubert 
Greenslade (piano) Parlophone 
R3804 (10 in., 5s. od.). 

Miss Joyce sings these rather inferior 
works splendidly. In the Scott—a typical 
“‘ shop ballad ’’—she manages the difficult 
rising phase at the start of each verse with 
controlled ease ; her enunciation is clear ; 
and though her tone is warm her line is 
always steady (it is not invariably so with 
contraltos). In the Elgar she captures the 
urge without which this song can so often 
sound commonplace—but not the finest 
singing in the world could altogether 
distract attention from Elgar’s clumsy key- 
scheme and helpless clinging to the open 
chord of the seventh. Voice-fanciers will 
find this disc rewarding: may I suggest 
that Miss Joyce be allowed to give us 
something more worth while. LS. 


*FALLA. Seven Canciones Populares 
Espafiolas. El pafio moruno; 
Seguidilla murciana; Asturiana ; 
Jota; Nana; Cancién; Polo. 

*xGRANADOS. Coleccién de Tona- 
dillas. El Mirar de la Maja; La 
Maja Dolorosa, No. 3; El Majo 
Discreto. 

*VALVERDE. Clavelitos. Victoria 
de Los Angeles (soprano), Gerald 
Moore (piano). Sung in Spanish. 
H.M.V. BLP1037 (10 in., 27s. 3$d.). 

This is a wholly enchanting disc: and 
whereas the Victoria de los Angeles 
recording of Traditional Spanish Songs, in 
its LP version, could hardly be played 
through without some feeling of monotony 
every song on this disc is varied and 
delightful and can be enjoyed by every- 
one. The songs have all been issued 
before (I reviewed the Falla Popular Songs 
in the February 1952 number of THE 

GRAMOPHONE), but it is indeed good to 

have them all collected into a recital in 

this way. The reproduction is faultless. 
ALR. 





LP Catalogue 
The attention of readers is drawn to the 
important announcement, regarding future 
issues of the LP Catalogue, on page 352. The 
December issue of this Catalogue is now 
out of print. 
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MALPADI. Musica proibita. 

MANLIO. Me so’mbriacato ’e sole. 
Ferruccio Tagliavini (tenor), with 
Orchestra conducted by Renato Cel- 
lini. Sung in Italiane H.M.V. 
DA2054 (10 in., 6s.). 


I presume that this is one of Tagliavini’s 
later Victor recordings, and while the voice 
has not altogether lost its sympathetic 
timbre, it is no longer the beautiful instru- 
ment it was when he recorded for Cetra in 
the early 1940’s. It has been suggested that 
this is because he now sings dramatic as well 
as lyric roles, and this may well be the 
cause. In any case, the record now offered 
is not really in any way outstanding, and 
will only appeal to the most uncritical of 
the tenor’s admirers. The voice lacks the 
freshness which it once possessed, and the 
rather trivial songs which are here given, 
need something very special in the way of 
performance, to make them attractive. 

The recording is only mediocre. J.F. 


*xMONTEVERDI. Vespers 1610, Mar- 
garet Ritchie, Elsie Morison (sop- 
ranos), Richard Lewis, William 
Herbert (tenors), Bruce Boyce (bari- 
tone), London Singers and Orches- 
tra (Anthony Lewis). Oiseau-Lyre 
OL50021-22 (two 12 in., 72s. 11d.). 


The comparative merits of the editions 
of Monteverdi’s Vespers used in the Vox 
issue (reviewed last month) and in this one 
will no doubt be debated by musicologists 
in the quarterly journals, but will be of 
little concern to the ordinary music lover. 
It may briefly be said that Professor 
Schrade (O.L.), in those portions of the 
work in which the composer has provided 
only a figured bass—and these are many— 
tends to use as simple and unadorned an 
instrumental a part as possible: whereas 
Dr. Redlich (Vox), fills up the figured 
bass part with a large amount of ornamenta- 
tion, The result may best be seen in the 
solo at the start of Audi coelum. Schrade 
allots the solo to a tenor, Redlich to a 
contralto. (Monteverdi simply writes una 
voce sola) and Redlich (using a harpsichord) 
fills up the bass with a highly ornamented 
part where Schrade (using an organ) con- 
tents himself with a much less florid 
realisation. The choice of instruments 
often varies. None are specified for the 
ritornellos that divide up the verses of the 
hymn, Ave Maria Stella; Schrade uses 
only strings, Redlich alternates strings 
and brass—and so on. 

The matter of time indications does, 
however, concern all who may be hesitating 
between the two versions. I have not seen 
Schrade’s edition, and so do not know 
whether he or Professor Anthony Lewis is 
responsible for the dramatic, and sometimes 
even theatrical, view taken of some of the 
movements. Thus, Richard Lewis loudly 
sings, ‘‘ Deus in adjutorium meum intende,”’ 
with certainly all of the haste implied in 
the sentence, and almost before he finishes 
the chorus burst in with the response. The 
result is exciting, but somewhat lacking in 
dignity ; and I myself prefer the way the 
Vox tenor gives out the intonation, the 
slight pause, then the solid impact of the 
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response. Similarly, the hurry over the 
monotoned passages in the Psalms seems 
to me to show a lack of acquaintance with 
liturgical practice ; and though I am per- 
fectly aware that Monteverdi’s Vespers is 
not a liturgical work, it is not wholly 
divorced from liturgical tradition. Here 
again, the treatment in the Vox issue is 
preferable. The two Psalms not included 
in the Vox issue are treated in an original 
manner. Wisi Dominus, the first one, is 
scored for double choir, ten parts in all, 
and is sung in a scherzo-like tempo, with a 
good deal of staccato ; while Lauda Jerusa- 
lem is taken at such a speed that the con- 
fused result sounds like a forerunner of the 
riot scene at the end of the second act of 
The Mastersingers. 


In the famous Sonata Sopra Sancta Maria 
Redlich directed the whole chorus to sing 
in unison, whereas Schrade uses one solo 
soprano (or are Miss Ritchie and Miss 
Morison singing together ?). Here again, 
I prefer Vox, because the choral part 
remains calm and prayerful against the 
variegated orchestral part; whereas in 
O.L. the lone soprano (as it sounds) seems 
to be battling against heavy odds. Monte- 
verdi’s score seems to leave the matter 
open as to the number of voices used. 
I have, after all, allowed myself to be 
drawn into debating questions that can 
have no answer: for we cannot know what 
the composer really had in mind. And so 
O.L. is not wrong and Vox may not be 
right, or the reverse! One thing is amply 
evident. Though the Vox recording had 
a spacious feel it lacked the fine solidity, 
and especially the firm bass foundation, of 
O.L., and in addition the tone of strings 
and brass is notably better on O.L.: it is, 
indeed, exceedingly good. 


Among the soloists Margaret Ritchie 
stands out as getting right to the heart of 
the music in her solo Nigra sum, which she 
sings with a beauty of tone and a spiritual 
radiance that are most moving. She is 
well partnered by Elsie Morison in the 
duet Pulchra es. The men soloists have an 
ungrateful task in the very florid Duo 
Seraphim (music that corresponds to ‘“‘ the 
glaring fagade of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion ’’, vulgarly determined to be effective 
at all costs and showing a lamentable break 
with the great past), and this they perform 
with a skill worthy of a better cause: and 
Mr. Lewis, though rather too loud (as 
elsewhere), is good in Audi caelum. 


The Hymn and Magnificat are splendidly 
sung throughout, and here the conductor 
seems to me to have caught the spirit of 
the work perfectly. The unaccompanied 
first verse of the hymn is particularly 
beautiful. Whereas the Vox recording 
loses tone in the “ sicut erat’’ passage of 
the Gloria the O.L. sustains a fine volume 
of sound to the end. The chorus work 
throughout is admirable. There is no 
question that O.L. records the echo effects 
more successfully than Vox, and Professor 
Lewis nearly always makes the ancient 
plainsong tones, that run through the Psalms 
like a golden thread, audible—a _ very 
important point not wholly realised in 
Vox. In general, indeed, the balance is 
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very good. It must be mentioned that 
Professor Lewis has imposed on the singers 
a pronunciation of Latin that is bound to 
cause minor irritation to Monteverdi’s 
co-religionists: but I realise that if I find 
’ a horrible way to pronounce 
caelo, the Professor probably equally abom- 
inates ‘‘ chay-lo’’. So there we are ! 
Oiseau-Lyre have given us a complete 
performance of Monteverdi’s Vespers, with 
the numbers in the order in which they 
stand in his score, and a_ performance 
exceedingly well sung, and prepared with 
the same devotion. I am sure, that went 
into the Vox performance. The deciding 
factor for most people may well be, how- 
ever, the nature of the recording, and in 
this respect I have no hesitation in saying 
that O.L. is better-toned and _better- 
balanced, and maintains a high level of 
reproduction almost throughout. A.R. 


*SCHUTZ. The Christmas Story. 
Gunthild Weber (soprano), Herbert 
Hess (tenor), Paul Gummer (bass), 
Hans Drewanz (harpsichord), Klaus 
Storck (’cello). The Kantorei der 
Dreikénigskirche, Frankfurt and 
Orchestra of the Collegium Music- 
um (Kurt Thomas). Oiseau-Lyre 
OL50020 (12 in., 36s. 5$d.). 


The preface to Arthur Mendel’s edition 
of The Christmas Story (Schirmer) describes 
the chequered history of the work and will 
explain why the opening chorus in the 
edition recorded differs so much from the 
one printed. Schiitz published only the 
Evangelist’s recitatives with their accom- 
panying figured bass and spoke of the ten 
concerted pieces, of which some particulars 
were given about the orchestration, as 
available in manuscript copies, as Schiitz 
considered that ‘‘ outside of well-appointed 
princely choirs these inventions . . . would 
hardly achieve their proper effect’’. The 
concerted numbers remained unknown 
until 1908’’ (the preface tells us) ‘‘ when 
Arnold Schering discovered instrumental 
and vocal parts (but no score) for the whole 
work in a set of manuscripts in the University 
Library of Upsala’’, and this is still the 
only source that is reasonably complete. 
Even so the opening movement contains 
only the figured bass, so that an editor of 
the work has to reconstruct it as best he can. 

The music has a most moving simplicity 
and directness and will appeal to those who 
might find the unaccompanied Passion 
music of Schiitz’s last years too austere, 
splendid though it is (vide Nixa PLP203 
and PLP226). 

Herbert Hess, who takes the part of the 
Evangelist, begins with a rather inflexible 
style of narration but improves as he goes 
on, and sings the phrases about Mary 
“ pondering these words in her heart ’’ and, 
later, about the gifts of the Wise Men (with 
poignant chords on the word “ myrrh’’) 
and the mourning of Rachel (expressive 
chromatics) with real feeling. Gunthild 
Weber, as the Angel, has three lovely little 
arias, ‘‘ wherein is introduced the rocking 
of the Christ Child’s cradle’’, and 
sings them all delightfully. Her clear 
soprano voice is of the right timbre. 
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Paul Gummer is a good but apparently 
small-voiced Herod—or is it that he is 
recorded as if singing through a curtain ? 
Much praise is due to the chorus, who 
are admirable in all they do, and 
to the well-played instrumental parts. 
Schiitz specifies bass viol and organ for the 
accompanying of the recitatives, but the 
Upsala MSS. has a set marked “‘ cembalo ’’, 
so that the harpsichord, as here, can be 
used. The realisations are done with great 
taste (except in the rather fussy accompani- 
ment of the Angel’s first aria) and the re- 
cording is of excellent quality. 

Exactly the right atmosphere is caught in 
the exquisite chorus for altos in three parts, 


‘The Shepherds in the field’’, scored for ° 


recorders and bassoons, and again in ‘‘ The 
Wise Men from the East’’, for tenors in 
three parts, violins and bassoons, and in the 
final chorus with its joyful “‘ singing, singing, 
praised be God ’’. 

I hope Oiseau-Lyre will follow this 
excellent performance with other recorded 
works by the great master, whose music is 
far too little known amongst us. We need, 
especially, modern recordings of the superb 
lament of David for Absalom and of the 
conversion of St. Paul, two of Schiitz’s 
greatest masterpieces. A.R. 


* VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. Five Tudor 
Portraits. Nell Rankin (mezzo- 
soprano), Robert B. Anderson (bass- 
baritone), Mendelssohn Choir 
(Russell B. Wichmann), Pittsburgh 
Symphony Orchestra (William 
Steinberg). Capitol CTL7047 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

John Skelton (1460-1529), Poet Laureate 
and Rector of Diss, Norfolk, had a pretty 
wit: and judging by the five of his poems 
from which Vaughan Williams made the 
Five Tudor Portraits, he was a great lover of 
words, a very large number of them, 
gathered into short staccato lines. There 
are nearly two hundred of these short lines 
in the first ‘‘ portrait’, ‘“‘ The Tunning 
(i.e. ‘ brewing’) of Elinor Rumming’’, who 
lived near Leatherhead, Surrey, and whose 
fresh-brewed ale had a diastrous effect 
upon the women of the neighbourhood. 
Vaughan Williams has, with great skill, 
made a perfectly integrated and most rum- 
bustious piece out of the welter of words. 
It includes, in addition to the portrait of 
Elinor, who is given a sharply defined 
phrase (first heard at the start of the piece), 
and a jolly waltz tune, a portrait of tipsy 
eructating Alice (a solo for mezzq-soprano) 
who is introduced to us in a ludicrous 
bassoon solo. Nell Rankin does her best 
to characterise this deplorable female, but 
it’s really an Edith Coates part, and needs 
more abandon than Miss Rankin supplies. 
The music is, however, so suggestive that 
the matter is not one of great moment. 

The chorus carry the main burden of the 
piece with obvious enjoyment and—the 
recording was made at a performance at 
the first Pittsburg International Contem- 
porary Music Festival—with a good many 
inaudible consonants. But one must have 
the text of such a babble before one, and 
it is printed on the sleeve, though without 
the glossary of strange words given in the 
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vocal score. The balance favours the 
orchestra in this first number and so we 
hear the many ingenious and humorous 
orchestral details, which William Steinberg 
brings out very well. The next number, 
Pretty Bess, labelled Intermezzo, is a charming 
love song for baritone and orchestra, and 
in this the balance is reversed, Robert 
Anderson, a rather plum-voiced baritone, 
being placed far too close to the micro- 
phone, so that the intimacy of the number 
is spoilt. 

A Burlesca for men’s voices only follows, 
most of it in dog-Latin, a mock ‘‘ Epitaph 
on Jayberd of Diss ’’, and not particularly 
amusing. 

Then, on the reverse, comes the master- 
piece among these portraits, Fane Scroop, a 
nun of Carrow Abbey, who laments the 
murder of Philip, her pet sparrow, by Gib, 
the convent cat. I am sorry that, owing to 
lack of space, I suppose, there had to be 
two cuts in this tender and wholly lovely 
number, with its whimsical use of the theme 
of Dies irae (these cuts are not indicated in 
the text). Miss Rankin sings her part 
beautifully and the women’s chorus their’s 
also, and the recording is admirable. The last 
number, John Rutterkin, for baritone and 
chorus, is a jolly Scherzo that rattles speedily 
along to its noisy end—though there is some 
fading of tone in the last two pages. 

A very enjoyable issue, which will make 
many friends for Dame Scroop and her 
sparrow. 

It should be chronicled that though 
recorded at a public performance there are 
no extraneous noises except the rising and 
sitting down of the men or women of the 
chorus before the start of certain of the 
numbers. I imagine it was summer when 
the recording was made ! A.R. 


*GREGORIAN CHANT. Kyriale 
(LXT2704) ; Kyriale; Antiphons ; 
Short Responsories. Psalmody ; 
Antiphons (LXT2705); Introits; 
Graduals; Sequence (LXT2706) ; 
Alleluias; Offertories; Tract; 
Communions (LXT2707) ; Respon- 
sories ; Hymns (LXT2708). Choir 
of the Monks of the Abbey of 
Saint-Pierre de Solesmes (Dom. J. 
Gajard, O.S.B.). Decca LXT2704-8 
(five 12 in., £9 2s. 34d.). 

It was, I believe, over twenty years ago 
that Dom. Gajard and the Choir of the 
Monks of St. Peter’s Abbey,’ Solesmes, made 
the series of records, issued by H.M.V., that 
drew attention, on a wide scale, to the great 
and devoted work of the restoration of 
Gregorian Chant carried out at this famous 
Abbey, and which also made many music 
lovers aware of the unique beauty of plain- 
song, so often described at that time by 
ignorant writers on music as crude and 
elementary. Since the disappearance of 
these records from the catalogue, a good 
many years ago now, there has been nothing 
issued of a comparable kind to replace 
them. And indeed singing of such super- 
lative character cannot, so far as I know, 
be heard anywhere else in the world. It 
was with great joy that I learnt, a year or 
so ago, that Decca had asked Dom. Gajard 
to make a new series of records: and now, 
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after (I do not doubt) much trial and error 
—for Dom. Gajard is a perfectionist—we 
have the wonderful results of these labours, 
a most notable event, indeed, in the world 
of the gramophone record. 

The singing, under this great choir- 

- master, is (I need hardly say) on the same 
high level as before ; as prayerful and con- 
trolled, as rhythmically vital, and as perfect 
a realisation of the marriage of word and 
tone which is so marvellously accomplished 
in plainsong as one can imagine. The 
acoustic, however, is different. Good as the 
H.M.V. recordings were they gave no sense 
of space: and it is this valuable quality that 
one finds added in the Decca issue. It is 
possible, now, to imagine oneself in the nave 
of the Abbey church, assisting at the singing 
of the Capitular High Mass, or the Divine 
Office—the Opus Dei—which is the chief 
work of the Monks of St. Benedict, and to 
which, as the Benedictine Rule declares, 
“‘ nothing is to be preferred ’’. Such singing 
as this can only come from complete 
obedience to that precept. 

The material selected for recording had 
to be chosen from, literally, thousands of 
pieces and inevitably there must be 
omitted much that we would wish to find 
here. The aim has been “ to give a general 
outline and to show by various examples, 
ranging from the purely syllabic to the most 
ornate chants, the various forms of liturgical 
song.’ The selection, with one exception, 
differs entirely from the admirable material 
of the H.M.V.: set: but I see Decca call 
this issue Volume I—and that raises high 
hopes. 

By way of criticism of the recording I have 
only to say that a certain amount of tape- 
hum is present, but that one only. rarely 
becomes conscious of it, and then without 
discomfort. ; 

The whole of the beautiful Mass, Orbis 
factor (XI), is included among the pieces 
from the Kyriale and it should be a great 
encouragement to parish choirs to have such 
an example to learn from. This velvety (the 
term is Dom. Gajard’s) legato can be 
emulated by any choir willing to put the 
music first: and it should be remembered 
that none of these monks are professional 
singers. They are disciplined singers. It 
will be seen that the other pieces include the 
Kyrie and Gloria of the popular Mass Cum 
Jubilo (X) and Credo (I), which also will be 
inspiring models. 

Extracts from the KXyriale continue on 
LXT2705 and here, at the end of the Gloria 
from Mass III, we have one of those great 
aspiring phrases which the Solesmes Choir 
sing so perfectly and apparently so easily. 
The secret, of course, is proper breath 
control. Among the short Responsories on 
this disc (they are miniature rondos) the 
lovely Ave Maria will give particular , 
pleasure. There are also two settings of 
De ore leonis which are of special interest, as 
these were sung in the Beneventan region of 
Italy in the Middle Ages and are not to be 
found in the Vatican edition. It was an 
excellent idea to include five Psalms with 
their antiphons as well as the solemn tone 
of the Magnificat, with an antiphon of 
special beauty. The Salve Regina is also sung 
to the solemn tone (in the H.M.V. set the 
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simple tone was used) and is, as everyone 
knows, one of the loveliest pieces of plain- 
song there is. It is preceded by the splendid 
Hodie Christus natus est for the Vespers of 
Christmas. This disc will, I think, have a 
specially wide appeal. 

I must pass over the Jntroits, on LXT 2706, 
with a mention of the joyous Jubilate Deo, 
and comment on the grand series of Graduals 
that begins with “‘ Audi, filia ’’ for the Feast 
of St. Cecilia, a lyrical outpouring of the 
greatest beauty. Then come ‘“‘Omnes de 
Saba venient’, the visit of the Magi to 
Bethlehem, which radiates light in the great 
phrase set to the word “ illuminaire ’’, and 
“Haec Dies”, a glorious melody that 
sings of Christ’s resurrection. 

On LXT2707 there are five superb and 
varied Alleluias, which demonstrate the 
important fact that plainsong Alleluias are 
not invariably concerned with joy—one of 
these, for example, is a meditation on the 
Passion—and these are followed by five 
Offertories, in which ‘ Justorum animae”’ 
and “ Saper flumina Babylonis ’’ stand out 
with special emphasis. The seven brief 
Communions end with one on the words of 
our Lord asking that the chalice of His 
agony might pass—a short line of music 
filled with the deepest and yet the most 
restrained emotion. _ 

On the last record, LXT2708, the five 
settings of the Compline hymn Te lucis 
range from the syllabic to the fairly ornate : 
and we have the solemn and radiant setting 
of Ave Maris Stella and the noble Vexilla regis 
amongst the other-hymns. Finally there are 
five Responsories, two from Christmas, three 
from Holy Week. I can only say that all 
of them are of great beauty, and especially 
single out the dialogue with the shepherds, 
Quem vidistis pastores, and the deeply moving 
O vos omnes. 

With these records Decca are publishing 
a booklet by Dom. Gajard which contains 
an Introduction explaining the nature of 
plainsong, its aim and musical style, its 
technique, melody, modality, and rhythm, 
and—this I want particularly to emphasise 
—giving not only the complete text of each 
piece, with explanatory notes about it, but 
also the music in plainsong notation. No one 
need be afraid of that. Follow the melodic 
line (reading the clef, on whatever line it is 
placed, always as C) as the record plays 
and soon the strange looking symbols will 
yield up their secret. This booklet, at the 
price of half a crown, is (as they say) 
simply given away. It is packed with 
valuable information and enormously 
increases the value of this issue. I hope, 
indeed, that Decca’s great enterprise in 
making these records and this booklet 
available will be amply rewarded. Dom. 
Gajard rightly says that ‘‘ to limit one’s 
appreciation [of this music] to its aesthetic 
qualities . . . and deliberately to neglect 
the religious aspect . . . would be to con- 
demn oneself to see only the outer covering 
without penetrating to the inward sub- 
stance’. Art and prayer are here intimately 
connected, they cannot be separated and 
are complementary one to the other’’. 
Those who can in this way reach the heart 
of this music have in these magnificent discs 
a spiritual treasure for all their lives. A.R. 
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HISTORICAL RECORDS 


‘ BALDELLI. A suon di Bacci. 


LEONCAVALLO. Mattinata. Fernando 
de Lucia (tenor) with orchestral 
accompaniment. H.R.S. 1073 (10 in., 
14S.). 

It is generally conceded that De Lucia 

was past his prime when he recorded for 

Fonotipia, but the present re-issues will be 

quite indispensable to admirers of the 

tenor. His voice sounds rather heavier 
than in his first recordings, but its wonder- 
fully sympathetic timbre is still there, and 
he sings with great refinement and exquisite 
taste. ‘“‘A suon di Bacci”’ is the better of 
the two, and the rapidly executed turns 
show that De Lucia had lost none of the 
agility for which he was so renowned. 

The re-recording has been admirably 
done, and at the price this disc is a great 
bargain for collectors. 


BELLINI. Mira o Norma and Cedi deh 
cedi from ‘‘ Norma.’’ Giannina Russ 
(soprano) and Virginia Guerrini 
(mezzo-soprano). H.R.S. 1082 (10 in., 
14S.). 

Russ made her first records for G. & T. 
in 1903, and then quickly transferred her 
allegiance to Fonotipia, for whom she 
was one of the earliest recorders. According 
to some Italian collectors, she was held in 
higher esteem even than Boninsegna, in 
Milan, and certainly her ‘‘ Casta Diva”’ 
recorded in 1905, is exquisitely sung. She 
continued to record for a number of years, 
and in my opinion her discs are not 
sufficiently valued by many collectors, 
probably because they are fairly often met 
with! Guerrini was a very celebrated 
mezzo-soprano, and it is not surprising that 
these duets are very well done. The 
recordings sound a little dull in timbre, 
but the style and the technique of the two 
singers more than atone for this. 

Presumably this disc is a dubbing of the 
original Fonotipia, which was 10} in. in 
diameter, but the transfer has been skil- 
fully carried out, and again the disc is a 
highly desirably addition to the collector’s 
library. prs 


VERDI. Pari siamo from “ Rigoletto.” 

DONIZETTI. Cruda funesta smania 
from ‘‘ Lucia di Lammermoor.” 
Antonio Magini-Coletti (baritone). 
H.R.S. 1111 (10 in., 14s.). 

Magini-Coletti is held in great esteem by 
discerning collectors, although his chief 
triumphs occurred in his native country. 
He was a leading baritone of ‘‘ La Scala’”’ 
for many years, and has left a fine list of 
recordings, almost all of which show him 
to the very greatest advantage. Apart 
from his solo numbers, he appeared in a 
number of concerted excerpts from operas, 
the most famous of which are probably 
the magnificent trios from ‘‘ Tell’’ with 
Escalais and Luppi. Less well known are 
his discs made for the International 
Zonophone Company in 1902. 

Both the arias here given reveal a high 
baritone voice of the very finest quality, 
allied to a magnificent technique, and a 
first rate interpretative ability. I like the 
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‘‘ Pari siamo’”’ better than the other, but 
this is probably because I much prefer the 
aria. The singing on the reverse is equally 
good, and the recording is very good indeed 
considering the age of the originals. The 
transfer has been done with a minimum of 
loss, and collectors are indebted to H.R.S. 
for this most interesting disc. J-F. 


These Historical Records are available 
from J. R. McKay, 17 Barlogan Avenue, 
Glasgow, S.W.2. (If three records or less 
are ordered, add seven shillings for shipping 
costs. Four or more records post free.). 


POETRY AND DICTION 


*FEDERICO GARCIA LORCA. Elegy 
for Dona Juana the Mad: Ballad: 
Sleepwalking Song: With a Knife: 
The Faithless Wife: Romance of 
the Spanish Civil Guard: The 
Arrest of Antonito El Camborio: 
Escape: Lament on the Death of 
a Bullfighter. Translated and read 
ty Alan Wheatley. Argo RGig 
(12 in., 36s., 54d.). 

The Argo Anthology progresses apace: 
two new additions bring the present tally 
up to six LPs. Those of us who are addicted 
to spoken poetry have continual cause for 
astonishment, and gratitude, in the face of 
to-day’s proffered fare, remembering as we 
do, not so much the stinginess as the all but 
complete denial of the day-before-yesterday. 
I seem to recall writing in this vein more 
than once before, and maybe I’ll be doing 
it again: the position is one to induce 
loquacity 

The Lorca disc was rumoured, if not 
actually announced, some time ago, and 
ever since it has been jumping about in the 
back of my mind as a dish to be waited for 
with severe impatience. I think it is the 
first record of translated poetry to come 
from any source: it is certainly the first 
to be devoted to Lorca. 


Frederico Garcia Lorca was one of the 
outstanding figures of European literature 
of the first half of this century. He was born 
in Granada in 1899 and he was assassinated 
in 1936 just after the outbreak of the 
Spanish Civil War, also in Granada, almost 
symbolically as it seems in retrospect. From 
the beginning he was passionately sensitive 
to poetry and music, and to the popular 
traditional idioms of Spanish art. His first 
book of poems, published in 1921, at once 
established the quality of his genius: his 
third, Romancero Gitano, became almost a 
world best-seller, and is the work by which 
he is best known and remembered. He also 
published several poetic plays, of which 
Bodas de Sangre is the most famous, and he 
was associated with Manuel de Falla in the 
revival of the “‘ Fiesta del Canto Jondo ’’— 
the festival of Andalusian folklore. In 1930 
Lorca went to America and the peasant in 
him was shocked and bewildered by the 
garish crudity of a machine-dominated 
civilisation. From this American visit came 
a series of strange, surrealistic poems, utterly 
unlike his characteristic Spanish ballads and 
lyrics. He became the popular poet of 
Spain, beloved of the people, high and low, 
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rich and poor. His death was a political 
crime, perpetrated by the insurgents ; but 
he was never a political writer, took no 
sides and gave no cause for persecution 
even under the stress of revolution. As Miss 
Marguerite Steen has written, ‘‘ If it was 
the Fascists who crucified Frederico Garcia 
Lorca, it was the anti-Fascists who played 
Judas to him ’’. The tragedy of Lorca is the 
tragedy of Spain—and it is a tragedy that 
hasn’t yet been played out to the full. It is 
a ‘‘ Blood Wedding ”’ of fearful import. 

According to the informative note on the 
record sleeve, Alan Wheatley first became 
interested in translating Lorca’s poetry after 
meeting a friend of the poet’s during the 
war. There have been several translations 
of individual poems before, the standard 
collection being that of J. L. Gili and 
Stephen Spender. As a translator Mr. 
Wheatley is neither a pale shadow of his 
illustrious predecessors nor a seeker after 
originality at all costs. He evidently has his 
own ideas about Lorca and is not afraid to 
voice them, former precept and example 
notwithstanding—which is at it should be. 

The reading of poems which in the 
original are so essentially Spanish presents 
inevitable difficulties—of atmosphere, of 
inflexion, and of word music. I believe it 
was at one time intended to accompany 
these poems with a guitar, and there are 
times when I am tempted to wish that the 
idea had been allowed to prevail. Lorca 
was himself a magnificent reader of his own 
poems and he often used music as accom- 
paniment. And in any case Spaniards 
seldom do anything without a guitar, and 
thereby show much wisdom. 

Mr. Wheatley is a versatile actor who 
knows how to use his voice (in other words 
he is technically organised), and it is a 
beautiful voice, albeit obviously an English 
one. In one sense Mr. Wheatley is occasion- 
ally too smooth, too cultured, for the peasant 
and gipsy sensibility of Lorca whose poems 
often seem to need something like the 
speaking equivalent of the reedy voice of 
the flamenco singer. In The Faithless Wife Mr. 
Wheatley tries to rectify this by breaking 
into a sort of dialect ; but the result is not 
wholly happy because he can’t help 
reminding us of the variety theatre’s idea of 
an English ‘‘ varmer’s b’y’’. The other 
poems, which Mr. Wheatley reads naturally 
and with deep insight, are, I think, extremely 
attractive and successful within limitations 
which are inevitable and therefore not a 
subject for criticism. I do not really think 
this very important issue could be much 
better than it is, except in a few minor 
details. Its whole quality might well be 
judged by the magnificent Lament on the 
death of Lorca’s friend, the bullfighter 
Ignacio Sanchez Mejias. The terrible dead- 
march of the opening section with its 
repetitions of the line “‘ At five in the after- 
noon ”’ that fall on the mind with the impact 
of hammer-blows is wonderfully well done, 
and the passionate sorrow and ultimate 
triumph of the succeeding parts is in- 
describably moving. It is probably the best 
and most mature of all Lorca’s poems: it 
is also the finest thing on this record. 

The recording is splendid—clean, silent, 
and bang in focus. B.J. 
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** THE GRAMOPHONE ” LONG- 
PLAYING RECORD CATALOGUE 


The rapid increase over the past few 
months in the number of microgroove 
records on sale in this country has, as 
regular subscribers will have remarked, 
produced a correspondingly great 
increase in the size of THE GRAMOPHONE 
Long-Playing Record Catalogue. The 
flood of new records shows no sign of 
lessening and it is clear that the selling 
price of the Catalogue will soon not 
even cover the basic cost of production. 

Since the issue of the first edition it 
has become obviou that the Catalogue 
fulfils a real need, but it is equally clear 
from an analysis of sales and from 
letters of comment that the large 
majority of subscribers and purchasers 
are mainly interested in the classical 
indexes. 

Rather than raise the price of the 
Catalogue, therefore, it has been 
decided, regretfully, that in future it 
will not list light music or those records 
in the jazz and dance category. The 
publishers have considered the possi- 
bility of issuing a separate catalogue to 
cover this type of record but there is 
insufficient demand at the present time 
to make such an enterprise worth while. 

Subscribers are therefore notified 
that, from the March issue, the 
Catalogue will list only ‘‘Classical’”’ 
records, including Operetta and Oper- 
etta selections, folk-songs and any other 
records likely to be of general interest, 
and all speech and miscellaneous 
records. There will be, therefore, some 
addition to the content of the classical 
index, which will be in the form already 
adopted, namely by composer and by 
artist, with some classified entries. 

It is hoped that the majority of 
subscribers will accept this decision as 
a more desirable change than a price 
increase or a reduction in the classical 
list. The publishers will naturally 
refund any outstanding subscription to 
subscribers who wish to withdraw their 
support. 

THe GRAMOPHONE Long-Playing 
Record Catalogue will still be the only 
publication which lists every item on 
every 333 and 45 r.p.m. record other 
than light, jazz and dance selections. 
With the increasing number of alter- 
native recordings and couplings it is 
more than ever necessary to know what 
performances are available of a par- 
ticular work. Readers of THz GRAmo- 
PHONE who file their copies are enabled 
to compare reviews by a reference in 
the Catalogue to review dates. 

Tue GRAMOPHONE Long-Playing 
Record Catalogue is available at 2/6 
per copy from your record dealer. It 
can be obtained at 2/9 post free, or at 
10/- per year, post free (4 issues) from 
THE GRAMOPHONE, 49 Ebrington Road, 
Kenton, Middlesex. 
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*WILDE. The Importance of Being 
Earnest. 
John Worthing. J.P. Sir John Gielgud 
Algernon Moncrieff Roland Culver 
Rev. Canon 
Chasuble, D.D. 
Merriman, Butler 
Lane, Manservant 
Lady Bracknell 
Hon. Gwendolen 
Fairfax 


Aubrey Mather 
Brewster Mason 
Peter Sallis 
Dame Edith Evans 


Pamela Brown 
Cecily Cardew Celia Johnson 
Miss Prism. Govérness Jean Cadell 
Produced by Sir John Gielgud. Col- 
umbia 33C0X1126-7 (2 12 in., 72s. 11d.). 

Of all Wilde’s comedies, brilliant, witty 
and highly artificial as they are, The 
Importance of Being Earnest is generally held 
to be the best, and the most direct and out- 
standing example of the comedy of manners 
in the line of Congreve and Sheridan. Its 
wit and panache, its delicious irony and its 
superb animation are qualities which com- 
bine to make it an undisputed masterpiece 
of its kind—a magnificent piece of theatre 
and a splendid piece of contrived artifice. 
The dialogue shows decided French in- 
fluences in its poise. its precision and its 
clear, easy flow ; while the authentic Wilde 
flavour is revealed in the string of epigram 
on which the plot hurries along. Wilde 
himself never surpassed The Importance of 
Being Earnest ; nor, may it be said, in its 
particular genre has anyone else since the 
time of Sheridan. It is probably his finest 
and most enduring work for any medium ; 
it is also his most amusing and enjoyable. 

I needn’t go again over the ground of 
Wilde’s literary and social career—his 
fabulous rise to fame and his cataclysmic 
fall which brought about his imprisonment 
for an offence much in the news to-day ; 
all that may be found in any literary 
history book—and many others besides. 
He was a disciple of Walter Pater and the 
founder, to all intents and purposes, of the 
cult of aestheticism which took hold of the 
minds and imaginations of at least one 
generation of English youth. He was, au 
fond, audacious, satirical, cynical and 
superficial. His influence was, as I say, 
enormous ; he lit fires in a period of English 
life that burned with a bright, intoxicating, 
if self-conscious, flame and did not die 
down for years afterwards. 

The present production seems to me to 
be uniformly excellent, and to make up 
through its clarity and tautness for much 
of what we inevitably miss being denied 
sight as well as sound. There are moments, 
only a few to be sure, when the “‘ loss cf 
vision ’’, to use TV jargon, is dire—the 
most dire of all being when Lady Bracknell 
utters her outraged cry, ‘‘ A Handbag!” 
Dame Edith Evans’s superb assumption of 
scandalised horror is one of the classic 
moments of the contemporary theatre, and 
has been for years; but to savour the 
genius of it to the full one really needs to 
see as well as hear the portentous expres- 
sion of outrage. Dame Edith is magnificent 
throughout: her Lady Bracknell is an 
imperious and tyrannical old harridan 
who reminds me irresistibly of Lady 
Catherine de Bourgh in Pride and Prejudice. 
But the whole cast is star-laden and 
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RECORDS FOR FEBRUARY 


* 


THE OBENKIRCHEN 
CHILDREN’S CHOIR 


The Happy Wanderer 
Evensong—both by Miller 
(Sung in German) - - R.3799 


GRETE SCHERZER 
Rondo in D—Mozart R.3803 


KATHLEEN JOYCE 
accompanied by Hubert Greenslade 
Speak, music !—Elgar ; 

The Unforeseen— Scott 
R.3804 

SYDNEY THOMPSON'S 
Olde-Tyme Dance Orchestra 

Take Your Partners :— 

Liberty Two-Step; 

Waltz Sequence— Medley 
R.3805 


JOSEPH SEAL 
Destiny; Dreaming R.3806 


PHILIP GREEN 


and his Orchestra 


My_ beautiful Lady 
(from film “The Actress”) ; 
Tender! 
(from film “* Torch Song’’) 
R.3808 
SIDNEY TORCH 
and his Orchestra 
Moonlight Serenade; 
Theme from ‘The Glenn 
Miller Story” - - R.3809 


EVE BOSWELL 
Crystal Ball; 
Romany Violin - R.3810 


ROBERTO INGLEZ 
(from the Savoy Hotel, London) 
Remember me; 
Forgiveme- - - R.3811 





REMEMBER! 


“TUNE IN TO TEDDY" 
ON RADIO LUXEMBOURG 


EVERY THURSDAY 
10 - 10.30 p.m. 














* 
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VIVIAN BLAINE 
Changing Partners; 
Lonely - - - R.3807 
BONNIE LOU 

The Texas Polka; 

No heart at all- - R.3814 
RUSH ADAMS 

Cryin’ for the Carolines ; 

Counterfeit heart - R.3815 
RUBY WRIGHT 

Boy, you got yourself a 


girl; Bimbo - - R.3816 
THE INK SPOTS 
Ebb Tide; If you should say 
goodbye- - - - R.3817 
EARL BOSTIC 
and his Orchestra 
Off shore; 


What! no pearls - R.3818 


IVOR MORETON & DAVE KAYE 
Shall we Dance? —Medley 
of Slow and Quick Waltzes 

F.2529 


SUPER RHYTHM SERIES 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 
and his Band 


East Coast Trot; 
Breeze - - - - R.3819 


JOHNNY DANKWORTH 


and his Orchestra 
It’s the talk of the Town; 
The Slider - - - - R.3820 


JACK PARNELL 
and his Music Makers 


Skin deep; 
Devil’s eyes- - - R.3821 


SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCES 


JIMMY SHAND 
and his Band 


The Haughs o’Cromdale; 
Eva three step - - F.3470 
ADAM RENNIE 
and his S.C.D. Quartet 

Queen’s Welcome Reel ; 
Teviot Brig Jig - - R.3471 


oe 
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TONY BENNETT 
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No One Will Ever Know PB.216 











The signature tune of the Radio Luxembourg ‘ Listen with Philips’ Programme — 


GERALDO 


and his New Concert Orchestra 
“THE VELVET GLOVE ” 


and “ ALL MY LIFE” 
(Theme from the film: “The Eight O’clock Walk”) 


PB.215 





FRANKIE LAINE 


Blowing Wild ( from the film) 
Te Amo 
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WALLY STOTT 
& his Orchestra 


The Theme from “The Glenn Miller Story’ 
Footsteps in the Fog 





MURIEL SMITH 


Oh! My Papa 
The One I Love 
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( from the film) 
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PB.217 
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luminous and seldom, if ever, fails to live 
up to our best expectations. Miss Pamela 
Brown’s Gwendolen might possibly, by some 
reckonings, be thought a trifle too mature 
and sophisticated, but certainly not more 
so than the part can with ease contain if it 
has to. Taking it all round, I haven't for 
azes given myself a better bout of genuine, 
if ironical, laughter—which is saying much 
in this age when that commodity is in dis- 
mally short supply. 

The recording is beautifully clear and 
very well balanced, except for the first part 
of side 4 where there is unaccountably 
some bad distortion and all the voices get 
temporarily out of focus. There are a few 
dents in the surfaces of my review copies 
which produce some minor explosions and 
which may nor may not be merely local 
faults. In any case, they are not severe 
enough to tip the balance against surfaces 
otherwise uncannily silent. The ministra- 
tions of the ‘“‘ effects’’ department come 
through with startling realism: when the 
door bell rang in the middle of side 1 
I almost got up and went off to investigate, 
the more so since, as Algernon remarks 
with complete truth and evident feeling, 
“Only creditors and relatives ever ring in 
that Wagnerian manner !”’ 


*xPERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. Last 
Chorus from Hellas : The Question : 
The boat on the Serchio: Written 
in Dejection near Naples: To 
Night: Music when soft voices . . 
Ode to the West Wind: Hymn of 
Apollo: To a Skylark: ‘ When 
the lamp is shattered”: From 
Adonais. Read by Margaretta Scott. 
Argo RG23 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

In THE GRAMOPHONE of May 1953 I 
reviewed Marius Goring’s reading of Shelley 
(Col. DX1874/5) and gave a few notes on 
the poet which I needn’t repeat here. The 
present issue duplicates the earlier one in a 
few instances and adds a good deal of 
valuable material not available elsewhere. 
Miss Scott brings to the reading of Shelley 
an ardour and a sense of ecstasy that is 
most refreshing; and if occasionally it tends 
to sound a trifle adolescent was not Shelley 
himself in many ways something less than 
wholly mature and “‘ grown up’”’ ? After 
all, Shelley died when he was scarce thirty 
years old, and all his life he retained a sense 
of marvellous, child-like wonder which may 
have been angelic but, Matthew Arnold 
notwithstanding, was anything but ineffec- 
tual. The only real criticism I have of Miss 
Scott is that here and there she reveals a 
slight lack of variety and subtleness and a 
tendency to attack the opening line of a 
poem a little too violently, especially if it 
happens to begin with an exclamation. 
The ‘‘ Wild West Wind’ is addressed in 
tones more suited to ‘‘ Friends, Romans and 
countrymen,”’ as a public meeting, in fact ; 
and the hailing of the skylark would surely 
have startled the poo: bird out of its wits, 
not to say its song. But the fault is too slight 
to mar the general impression of sensibility 
and vitality. It is certainly a fault on the 
right side—better that any day than a dreary 
attack of ‘‘ poetics ’’. Miss Scott is entirely 
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free from solemnity all the way through, and 
for that much may be forgiven her. 

The Record Year 2 comments adversely on 
‘* stagey manner and angry voice ”’ in which 
Mr. Goring read the Ode to the West Wind, 
and listening again to that record I am 
inclined to agree, up to a point at any rate, 
and to hand the palm to-Miss Scott, if by 
no overwhelming margin. On the other 
hand, I think Mr. Goring better caught the 
deep melancholy and sad music of the 
Stanzas Written in Dejection. But Miss Scott 
reads the truncated Adcnais most beautifully, 
and the very different Boat on the Serchio is 
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equally successful. The ladies are certainly 
holding their own, and more, in the 
Argo Anthology, as those who were wise 
enough to buy Miss Margaret Rawlings’s 
Keats/Hopkins issue will know for them- 
selves. This is certainly a disc for all who 
love Shelley, and one which, in spite of the 
duplications, complements rather than rivals 
the Columbia set. 

The surfaces are not quite so silent as they 
were in the Lorca disc reviewed above ; 
but the voice is recorded with admirable 
clarity and smoothness. 


B.J. 





CLASSICAL REISSUES 


By ANDREW PORTER 


HE classical reissues this month are not 

very many, and, with one exception, all 
vocal. Three Kathleen Ferrier discs are 
considered in an earlier article. The Lisa 
della Casa disc (MP to LP, the opposite 
way round from usual) is listed in the body 
of the reviews. An exciting disc, LW5080, 
offers the two final duets from Aida, ex- 
tracted from the Decca complete set: 
‘* Gia i sacerdoti’”’ as far as Radamés’s exit 
from the penultimate scene, with Ebe 
Stignani as Amneris and Mario del Monaco 
as Radamés ; and, with Tebaldi of course 
as Aida, the whole of the last scene, from 
‘‘La fatal pietra’’ to the end. This is 
brilliantly recorded, with a full spacious 
sound; and, granted that Mario del 
Monaco lacks the last refinements of 
artistry, a wonderfully enjoyable record. 
Its .purchasers should invest a further 
shilling in Decca’s libretto. Another Aida 
re-issue is Joan Hammond’s ‘“‘O patria 
mia’’, coupled with ‘‘ Ebben ? Ne andrd 
lontana’’ from La Wally. This is 7R172, 
a new edition of DB21580. And very good 
indeed it is, in either form—if not quite so 
good as Tebaldi’s on the MP, LW5065. 

Some thrilling singing comes from Tito 
Gobbi on 7R171, a reincarnation of 
DB21071, which couples the Credo from 
Otello and ‘‘ Urna fatale’’ from La Forza 
del Destino. The Philharmonia Orchestra, 
under James Robertson, accompanies 
superbly, and is superbly recorded. Jussi 
Bjorling’s ‘‘ Che gelida manina’’ from 
Bohéme and Prologue from Pagliacci, 7R173, 
I found slightly disappointing, as did J.F. 
when he reviewed the 78 edition last 
December. Two former 78s by Raphael 
Arié now couple themselves on the MP 
LW5079. ‘‘ Ella giammai m’amd”’ from 
Don Carlo is particularly notable, for in the 
78 form the voice was slightly ‘‘ veiled ’’. 
Now Arié’s fine performance comes out 
clear and strong. The reverse is the Farewell 
and Death of Boris, with Mussorgsky’s 
original orchestration. Here, unless my 
memory plays me false, the sound is a little 
less rich than it was on the 78—but it is a 
record worth having. 

LW5078 is a sensible extraction of the 
French songs from Souzay’s mixed-bag 
recital on LXT2568. The items are No. 2 
of the Trois Ballades de Villon, Mandoline and 


La Grotte, by Debussy; and the three 
Don Quichotte a Dulcinée songs of Ravel. 
Here clever engineers have markedly im- 
proved the quality of the recording ; it is 
very good, in this form. Finally we have the 
Fliedermonolog and Wahnmonolog extracted 
from the complete Decca Meistersinger, and 
sung by Paul Schéffler (LW5082). Schéffler 
is a good, but not a great Sachs ; he is too 
dry, too matter-of-fact, and his treatment 
of the monologues exposes clearly what is 
one of the main weaknesses of the Decca 
set. The Act 2 monologue, incidentally, is 
far better recorded than the Act 3 one, 
which is the opposite of what we should 
expect, in view of the way in which the 
Decca Meistersinger was made. But com- 
parison with the relevant passages in the 
complete six-disc set produces the same 
result. By the way, do many readers agree 
with me what we really want is yet another 
recording of the Meistersinger, with some 
such cast as Hotter, Griimmer, Windgassen, 
Kunz, Weber, London for Pogner—that 
sort of thing ? These are all artists who 
have recorded for Columbia—but then 
what conductor would you choose ? 

The non-vocal record is Kempff’s per- 
formance of Liszt’s Two Legends of St. 
Francis (LW5073), in which I feel sure the 
engineers have failed to do full justice to the 
pianist’s almost orchestral range of tone- 
colour. 


THREE CHOIRS FESTIVAL 

For 1954 the venue of the Three Choirs 
Festival will be Worcester: the dates being 
from the 5th to the roth of September. 
Amongst the artists appearing will be 
Isobel Baillie, Nancy Evans, Margaret 
Ritchie, Gladys Ripley, Norman Walker, 
Alfredo Campoli and Leon Goossens. Full 
details may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Bank Buildings, Cross, Worcester. 


DECCA LIBRETTI 
As a companion to the records already 
issued the Decca Record Company an- 
nounce the availability of French/English 
Libretti for ‘‘ Manon ’”’ (1s.) and ‘‘ L’Heure 
Espagnole ”’ (1s.). The original words with 
English translation are also available for 


that interesting record entitled ‘‘ Canzone 
Scordate ’’ (LXT2835), the price being 6d. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
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AND DANCE ty oliver KING 


Orchestral 


The film ** The Glenn Miller Story ”’ provides 
the music for our first orchestral record this 
month. Miller’s own Moonlight Serenade is 
played very tastefully by Sidney Torch and 
his Orchestra on Parlo. R3809, hacked by the 
Love Theme from the same film. These are 
conventional, as indeed most of the orchestrals 
are this time. I would have liked Philip Green 
and his Orchestra (Parlo. R3808/MSP6071) 
playing My Beautiful Lady and Tenderly better if 
the recording had not been on the coarse side ; 
amplified strings are no longer a new sound, 
anyway, and Melachrino’s Strings playing 
Waltz in Water Colours, while living up to its 
name, is a moody piece of background music, 
paired with a busy, stringy samba played at a 
furious rate, Girl From Cuba. These are on 
H.M.V. B1o639. The recording is much 
clearer. I must say I liked the music of 
Camarata playing the waltz from “ Blithe 
Spirit’? much better for its elegance than 
accompanying the laboured vocal efforts of 
Charlie Applewhite in Ebb Tide (Bruns. 
05214); the description elegant definitely 


applies to Geraldo’s new record of All My Life, . 


the theme music of the film “ Eight O’Clock 
Walk ”’, which is backed by a cheerful version 
of The Velvet Glove (Philips PB215). Then there 
is a Brunswick record (05231) by Jack Pleis 
and his Orchestra, of Mr. Peepers, which is most 
attractive and tuneful, without being flam- 
boyant, backed by a rather more pedestrian 
arrangement of the eighteenth variation of the 
Rhapsody on a theme of Paganini by Rach- 
maninov, which is also the theme (that word 
again !) of the film “‘ The Story of Three Loves”’. 
Harry Lime certainly started something with 
his theme ! 


Instrumental and Novelty 


This tune Tenderly, which was written about 
ten years ago by the American pianist Walter 
Gross, seems to have been revived on a large 
scale, for here is another record (and there are 
still more !) of it by Semprini (H.M.V. B10634). 
I think his is the best ; it is played in the manner 
suggested by the title, and is backed by his 
version of the Love Theme from “‘ The Glenn 
Miller Story ’’. This, too, is most charming and 
self-effacing. The other piano records include 
two selections of waltzes, one quick, the other 
slow, by Iver Moreton and Dave Kaye 
(Parlo. F2529) in their usual clean and entirely 
competent manner (though I could have done 
without the electric guitar!) and a bunch of 
four jangle-box items. Dolores Ventura 
(Decca F10229) has done much more interesting 
things than Chopsticks Boogie and all numbers, 
The Robin’s Return, that béte-noire of our grand- 
parents when they were children and called on 
to perform their party-piece ; I would have 
liked The Duchess’s record (Decca F10231) if 
she had played genuine rags instead of John Peel 
Rag and Hometown Shout. and solo, without the 
heavy rhythm section which includes a wash- 
board, and had used a normal piano without the 
mandoline attachment. Our third lady pianist 
is Del Wood, who used to scintillate in the 
London firmament. Her latest record on that 
label (L1230), however, is accompanied by what 
sounds like the sort of band you hear at a 
village hop on a Saturday night. It is so corny, 
it has to be heard to be believed, yet the title 
Moonlight Cocktail suggests the last word in 
sophistication. Well, it all goes to show, you 
cannot believe all you read. The reverse side is 
mostly vocal by Don Estes, who at least makes 





no bones about his apparent predilection for 
corny music in Ricky-Tic Piano. Miss Wood also 
appears on Bruns. 05229 in Margie, which 
is simply chorus after chorus of the 1921 
song-hit played in fast tempo, backed by an 
energetic and exuberant Listen To The Mocking- 
Bird. Both these last too long ; a little five-inch 
Berliner I once heard of the latter number, 
played as a xylophone solo and remarkably 
clear for its sixty years was plenty long enough. 

Two accordion records are isued by Columbia 
on their foreign lists this month. A couple of 
Austrian folk tunes by the Elder Trio on 
DCV3 is strictly for the fans and those who 
cherish memories of Austrian holidays, and 
Espana Waltz and Sleeping Beauty Waltz, by 
Waldteufel and Tchaikovsky respectively, are 
presented au naturel by Toralf Tollefsen on 
MC3433, clean and expert to a degree as usual. 





THE MONTH’S CHOICE 


Semprini (piano) : Tenderly (H.M.V. B10634). 

Josef Seal (organ): Destiny (Parlo. R3806). 

Stan Freberg: Little Blue Riding Hood (Cap. 
CL14025). 

The Brass Hats: Off Shore (Decca F10218). 

Monty Kelly: Three O’Clock In The Morning 
(Col. DB3421). 

Sid Phillips Band: Strut, Miss Lizzie (H.M.V. 
BD6159). 

Julius La Rosa: Eh Cumpari (London L1218.) 

Jelly Roll Morton: Smoke-House Blues (H.M.V. 
B10645). 





It goes without saying that I much preferred 
the noble tones of the Wurlitzer organ of Josef 
Seal (Parlo. R3806/MSP6069) playing Destiny, 
always a favourite tune of mine and very well 
done here, and Dreaming, to the cramped tone- 
range of Gerd Merrens (Col. DC643) playing 
Schlafe ein, Gute Nacht, Core ’ngrato and Torna a 
Surriento on an electric organ, though to be fair, 
Herr Mertens manages to get considerable 
depth out of his instrument, and makes this 
record one of the best of its kind for some 
months. But the Parlophone is a beauty, and I 
hope there will be some more like it in the 
coming year. 

Before going on to the “ novelties ’’, there are 
two more instrumental discs that I suppose I 
ought to mention. Florian Zabach (Bruns. 
05238) is light-hearted enough in Plink, Plank, 
Plunk, but I was disappointed in the coupling, 
The Funny Fiddle. The laughing violin idea is 
so corny that I should have thought it had been 
discarded ages ago, but no — here it 
is again, with a brash accompaniment that I 
just can’t take. Pud Brown’s Trio consists of 
tenor saxophone, piano and drums, and their 
version of Memories Of You takes the whole of 
one side of Cap. CL14043 to get through a 
single chorus. The reverse, Take The “A” 
Train, includes so many ugly noises that it 
becomes an affront to the ear. I suppose those 
who look firstly for technique will find it 
interesting. 

It seems that a popular American radio 
feature is Dragnet, the music of which is already 
well-known to us over here. Two artists have 
seen fit to lampoon the style of the show un- 
mercifully ; Spike Jones (H.M.V. JO391/- 
7MC3) strives hard to be funny and wring 
every drop of slapstick humour out of his chosen 
medium, while Stan Freberg (Cap. CL14025) 
achieves a much funnier result without apparent 
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effort at all, using the basic idea of St. George 
And The Dragon (et) and Little Red (or as they 
put it, Blue—‘ the colour has been changed to 
prevent an investigation ’’) Riding Hood. The 
dead-pan voice of the American “cop” is 
guyed extremely well, and both sides present 
the kind of thing you can listen to and laugh at 
over and over again, even if, like me, you have 
not much idea of the original. If you haven’t 
heard this Capitol already, remedy the omission 
at once. 


Dance 


Dealing first with the Latin contributions to 
the lists, I found Sam Liberman’s Orchestra 
(Parlo. DP362) very coarse and strident, with 
such corny effects as laughing clarinets. The 
whole of both sides sound more Jewish than 
Latin, and in view of one of the titles, Con 
Sentimiento Fudio, 1 suppose that is not surprising. 
I always turn with relief after this sort of thing 
to Roberto Inglez, and am rarely disappointed; 
on Parlo. R3811 he comes up trumps again with 
Remember Me and Forgive Me, a tango-bolero 
and a beguine respectively, and appealingly 
tasteful as ever. The sweet seductiveness of the 
Orchestra di Tanghi (Parlo. DPQ63/QSM50100) 
makes a very pleasant contrast to the rather 
rough accordions of Emil Prud’homme and 
his Orchestra (Parlo. DPF71/FMSP50200), and 
certainly to the vulgarity of Tiny Bradshaw 
and his Orchestra (Parlo. DP363/CMSP3) in 
South Of The Orient, with its heavy tom-toms, 
allusions to Dardanella and clanging piano 
chords, and its hideous squawking tenor sax.- 
ridden backing, Later. Edmundo Ros (Decca 
F10224) has an amusing and original number 
in And Then—! and a pleasant rumba, entitled 
oddly enough Passion Tango, and strictly in the 
European idiom, there is a new record by 
Adalbert Lutter (Col. DPW83) whose 
orchestra plays two inoffensive, quite ordinary 
café waltzes. 

Off Shore is the title of a new instrumental 
number of which there are three records to 
note. Best of them is by the Brass Hats, on 
Decca F10218, for it is contemplative, and very 
well-scored. It is backed by a brassy, non-vocal 
Oh Mein Papa, featuring lots of oboe and perhaps 
the best of this very popular number. Quite a 
way Off Shore from the Brass Hats is the plodding 
version by Axel Stordahl, featuring electric 
guitar and harmonica, frightfully clever-clever, 
backed by a lively Piccolino (Cap. Cl.14027), 
and somewhere in the shallows is Russ Mor- 

n’s Brunswick version (05213) which features 
the leader’s languid trombone, and which is 
backed by Idle Gossip, sung very nicely and with 
style that is also talented by Juanita Crowley. 
These non-vocals, however, seem to be at a 
premium this month, for here are The Com- 
manders (Bruns. 05216) with their smart 
modern arrangements of the 1915 “‘ novelty ”’, 
Hors d’ Oeuvres. They play it very well, there is 
no gainsaying the stylish technique which is 
brought to bear on the number ; but it doesn’t 
really call for that, and the tempo is much too 
fast. The 1915 records of it show that the 
composer, Dave Comer, had in mind a much 
more relaxed performance. The other side, 
When I’m With You, which is not to be confused 
with any other song of that name, is much better 
from every viewpoint, as there is less hurry and 
the volume is controlled. I quite definitely did 
not like the screaming trumpet and general 
aura of despair surrounding Ike Carpenter’s 
Brunswick record (05225) of The Blue Pacific 
Blues (which seems to depict a New York rush- 
hour street scene) and Fantasy Staccato. Ray- 
mond Scott, whose ultra-modern impressions 
like Power House and Dinner Music For A Pack Of 
Hungry Cannibals seemed so very futuristic before 
the war, and which seem so stale now, turns up 
again on London L1229 with another impression 
something like Carpenter’s, entitled Naked City, 
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which is more artistic, even if it leaves you 
feeling wilted ; the reverse, Shadow Dance, is 
cheerful and harmless enough. Peter Ras- 
mussen, the Danish bandieader, uses a vocal 
quintet singing in English in the approved 
close-harmony pattern on Parlo DkK1171, 
while his orchestra, copied from any large 
contemporary American unit, accompany them 
and insert a slice of their own between times in 
Manhattan and Tenderly. Yl still take Semprini 
doing the latter. 

Let us end, though, with two worth while 
dance records. Firstly, Monty Kelly and his 
Orchestra play a very graceful Three O’Clock In 
The Morning and a vigorous, colourful Granada, 
both of which can be enjoyed over and over 
again since they are not of the ephemeral stuff 
that will date ; the number is Col. DB3421/- 
SCM5089. Then there is Sid Phillips and his 
Band, playing on H.M.V. BD6159 perhaps their 
most successful coupling of all—and that’s 
saying a great deal !—Strut, Miss Lizzie and At 
A Georgia Camp Meeting. ‘These show a fine 
understanding of the Dixieland jazz idiom, 
coupled with a musicianliness and _ tasteful 
application of an assured technique that are 
rare these days. For this record, I thank H.M.V. 
and Sid Phillips and his Band. It is good to see 
such uncompromisingly collectors’ tunes being 
given the proper treatment at such a moderate 
price. 


Vocal 


And now to London L1218, on which Julius 
La Rosa sings Eh Cumpari happily in Neapolitan, 
chuckling to himself as he fluffs a whistle, and 
Till They’ve All Gone Home, perhaps the best, if 
belated, disc so far. This singer has a kindly 
voice, and that in itself is a recommendation. 

It may be said that the late Dame Nellie 
Melba made better records than By The Waters 
Of Minnetonka, which is a Red Indian love song 
adapted for European audiences. I would still 
rather hear her record of it, though, than 
Gloria Wood’s (Cap. CL14040), if only 
because the other side of my Melba is peacefully 
blank ; the reverse of Miss Wood’s is Oh Honey, 
an impossible business with a monotonous 
accompaniment that drives you mad. It’s a 
wonderful record—when you take it off. Her 
label-cclleague Connie Russeil (CL14041) 
describes My Kinda Love, and insists I Want A 
Boy, but if that’s her kinda love, it doesn’t 
surprise me that she encounters some difficulty 
in fulfilling her wish. A lady known as Damita 
Jo (H.M.V. JO390) asserts I’d Do It Again, but 
I didn’t give her a chance to sing it again, for 
she has an ugly voice, and if anything, I prefer 
the husky tones of Rosemary Clooney in Why 
Fight The Feeling ? solo and I Still Feel The Same 
About You with her sister Betty (Col. DB3418/- 
SCM5093). 

I must say I’m sorry to see—or rather, hear— 
Eve Boswell going in for exaggerated man- 
nerisms in Romany Violin and Crystal Ball 
(Parlo. Rg810) ; but for all that, I prefer her 
more philosophical approach to the latter song 
to the fretful Virginia Somers (Decca F 10215), 
backed by Maybe. These are over-recorded, 
which is a pity ; Miss Somers has a deep voice 
that needs a lighter recording balance. Either 
of these, though, is more acceptable than the 
dreary Kay-Starr-copyism of Savannah Chur- 
chill (Bruns: 05218) or the brazen Vivian 
Blaine (Parlo. R3807/MSP6070) ; she sings 
Lonely and Changing Partners, the latter less 
feclingly than Dinah Shore (H.M.V. B10636/- 
7\|183), who puts into it everything it needs. 
Her other record (JO389) is Blue Canary, which 
has one of those rather obscure lyrics, though 
Cho0 Choo Train verso is cheerful enough, if a bit 
childish. (There is only one children’s record as 
such, by the way ; Rex Allen sings Where Did 
Aty Snowman Go? and Why, Daddy? which 
lcaves Petula Clark’s version unapproached. 


‘ (clarinet), Johnny St. 
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The number is Bruns. 05223.) Among the other 
female singers is Jane Froman, whose pleasant 
voice is wasted on pseudo-religious material 
(Cap. CL14024), and Jo Stafford also attempts 
some work in the religious field, though this time 
more genuine, for she sings Gest Bambino and 
I Wonder As I Wander (Gap. CL14029). Finally, 
there is Zarah Leander (Parlo. DPW84) 
singing two German cabaret numbers with 
pleasing style, though the recording is none too 
brilliant, and I suspect it was made some time 
before 1939. 

Our male element include Bing and Gary 
Crosby singing Down By The Riverside and 
What A Little Moonlight Can Do, cheerful non- 
sense both, put over as nonchalantly as this 
family partnership know how on Bruns. 05224. 
I’d cross the street to hear these any time in 
preference to the hilly-billy humour of Homer 
and Jethro (Parlo. DP361/CMSP2), in Don’t 
Let Your Sweet Love Die and When It’s Long- 
Handle Time In Tennessee. 1 realise after hearing 
the latter that “long-handles”’ are winter 
underwear, but the song is only mildly funny. 
Arthur Godfrey (Col. DB3415) is wittier and 
more to my taste in J Love Girls, and there is 
something nostalgic about the approach of 
G. H. Elliott (Col. DB3419) to Hello, Susie 
Green and Up With The Lark, both real grand- 
parents’ stuff, sung by the unchanging in a 
changing world. I couldn’t take more than a 
very few bars of the bawling of Jimmy Logs- 
don (Bruns. 05226) and the wailing electric 
contraptions that accompany him, and have 
heard better from Eddie Fisher than his 
rather stentorian How Deep Is The Ocean ? and 
That Old Feeling (H.M.V. B10638/7M185), and 
worder how it is that British and American 
singers do not emulate the dulcet tones of Tino 
Rossi (Col. DCF116) more often, as in songs 
such as Bretagne and Marseille, Mon Pays. 1 have 
thought for some time when listening to Yves 
Montand (Parlo. DPF70) how he might be 
described as France’s answer to Bing Crosby, 
though Le Dormeur du Val is a very sad affair ; 
the backing, Toi, tu n’rassembles a personne makes 
for happier listening. Those who like close 
harmony in the peculiar Latin-American style 
will enjoy the Four Aces (Los Cuarto Ases as 
per label) and the Trio de Ouro on H.M.V. 
JO281. I preferred the lighter, more cheerful 
waltz songs of Das Steingass-Terzett on 
Parlo. DPW82. But there’s nothing quite like 
the Cockney for good cheer, even if it’s a bit 
risqué—and_ who better than Max Miller to 
put it over in the London music-hall tradition 
with Let’s Have A Ride On Your Bicycle, though 
the reverse is entirely blameless, being a senti- 
mental number if ever there was one, My Old 
Mum. The number is Philips PB199. 


Collectors’ Column 


Well, this is it. The greatest instrumental 
blues record in all recorded jazz—that is the 
title I would bestow on this month’s H.M.V. 
issue of Jelly Roll Morton’s Red Hot Peppers 
playing Smoke-House Blues (B10645/7M187). 
It was recorded in Chicago on September 15, 
1926, and in the band were George Mitchell 
(cornet), Kid Ory (trombone), Omer Simeon 
Cyr (banjo), John 
Lindsay (bass) and Andrew Hilaire (drums), 
with Morton, of course, at the piano. If there 
is anyone who considers that jazz is an affair 
of degenerate speed and noise, that it cannot 
evoke sublime thoughts or express deep emotion, 
let him or her listen to this beautiful record, 
with its soli all round the band, including one 
by Morton who exclaims triumphantly, ‘* Oh! 
Mr. Jelly!’ at the end of it. The tempo is very 
slow, but it moves with the ease and grace of a 
prima ballerina, and everything that went into 
the recording microphone all those twenty- 
seven years ago comes out when you play the 
disc. If I were asked to name my choice for 
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“ Desert Island Discs”’, this would take pride 
of place, tor in all the years I have collected 
jazz records, I have never found a more perfect 
example of the blues played by thoroughly 
competent musicians than this side. Something 
is happening all the time, something that makes 
you yearn for more if you have any feeling for 
rich instrumental sound at all, and the work 
ends with a series of breaks, any one of which 
might be the last. ‘The tension created is 
stupendous. Even if you do not like jazz, and 
are reading these words, I entreat you to hear 
this record, with an open mind. If you do not 
like it after two or three hearings, then I am 
afraid there is no hope for you—the other 
glories of classic jazz will be lost to you. By 
contrast, the reverse, Wild Man Blues, recorded 
on June 4, 1927, with Jimmy Dodds on clarinet, 
is in medium-fast tempo ; but remember that 
the composer is at the piano, and that behind 
that brisk pace and the noisy opening with 
tom-toms and shouts, there is a wealth of great 
jazz. Any blues after Smoke-House Blues could 
be something of a let-down ; it is to the credit 
of Wild Man that the let-down is unnoticeable. 

E.M.I. seem to “ do us proud ”’ this month, 
for on Col. DB3422/SCMs5090 we have the 
New Orleans Bootblacks playing Flat Foot 
and Mad Dog. These were made in Chicago 
just two months before the Morton classic 
above, with three of the Morton men— Mitchell, 
Ory and St. Cyr—and in addition, Joe Walker 
(alto), Johnny Dodds (clarinet) and Lil 
Armstrong (piano). Much of both sides 
consists of ensemble work, with beautiful breaks 
by Dodds and Cry, and a fine alto chorus on 
each side by Walker. Dodds also has a typical 
solo on Mad Dog, which opens and closes with 
a series of fine breaks introduced by Ory’s 
famous trombone glissandi, and is slightly the 
better side. Both sides are taken at a fast tempo, 
but as is typical with classic jazz, it is not made 
to sound strained. The performances are as 
relaxed at something like fifty bars a minute as 
the Morton is at half that speed. Here are two 
issues that must be in everv jazz-lovers’ collec- 
tion. 


Long-Playing Records 


Still they come—Decca’s excellent recordings 
of Continental—or rather German and Austrian 
—popular music rendered by Will Glahe and 
his Orchestra, with the Hansen Quartett. 
The twelfth in the series is on Decca LF1150. 
A rather unusual disc is Decca LW5075, pre- 
senting a selection of Scottish dance music by 
Angus Fitchet and his Scots Dance Band, 
with all the atmosphere that a true Scot could 
wish for. But if you are a budding Larry Adler, 
you ought to try two records by the Madcaps, 
who show dexterously what can be done with 
all sorts of standard popular numbers, from 
Baia to Bye Bye Blues on London H-APB1016 
and Bruns. LA8631. Again, if you study 
modern rhythmic piano, take a lesson from the 
ladies with everything from Paderewski’s 
Minuet in G by Dorothy Donegan to Pelican 
Stomp by Cleo Brown. These are on Bruns. 
LA 


8634. 

I’m getting a bit tired of symposia of dreamy 
numbers, but they keep appearing month after 
month; the latest is an admittedly musical 
and varied assortment by Axel Stordahl on 
Cap. LC6631. The recording is very loud ; 
almost too loud for the type of number, I would 
say, but I’m no expert on dreams or the music 
associated therewith. Les Baxter (Cap. 
1.C6634) directs some more music of the exotic 
type, including April In Portugal, Adios, and 
Ruby. This is good after-dinner stuff, and most 
people will love it. 

Among the vocals is a second volume of Bing 
Crosby favourites, such as September Song, 
Temptation and Wrap Your Troubles In Dreams, 
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on Bruns. LA8624. All these have been issued 
on 78, but will help out the LP fans who have 
not already acquired the original issues. Ethel 
Merman has a disc to herself of her best 
successes, many of which are by Cole Porter, 
though her voice is rather strident for a lot of 
listening which is, after all, the idea of LP 
(Bruns. LA8636) ; I’d rather listen to Fred 
Waring’s Pennsylvanians in their collection of 
Walt Disney songs on Bruns. LA8625. I prefer 
this group to the Anthony Choir on Cap. 
LC6615 ; I never did care for Ray Anthony’s 
trumpet, and the orchestra is so very brassy. 

I don’t think jazz standards like At The Jazz 
Band Ball are improved on by having lyrics 
added, even when Johnny Mercer sings them 
in his quaint croaky voice. This and such 
things as Memphis Blues and Sugar Blues are 
included on Cap. LC6633. I admit that Mr. 
Mercer has a personable style of singing a 
number, but I feel that he has missed out on 
several of these. Jo Stafford, on the other hand, 
hits each one right every time in her latest 
“ volume ”’ on Cap. LC6635. Tumbling Tumble- 
weeds is a great number, and so indeed are most 
of the contents of this fine set. 

Now I wart to bring to the attention of all 
true jazz enthusiasts the new Columbia 
(33SX1015) of Bunk Johnson’s Band, re- 
corded in Carnegie Hall, New York, at Christ- 
mas, 1947, with a band of Bunk’s own choice— 
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led by himself on cornet, with Ed. Cuffee 
(trombone), Garvin Bushell (clarinet), Don 
Kirkpatrick (piano), Danny Barker (guitar), 
Wellman Braud (bass) and Alphonso Steele 
(drums). The total number of tunes is twelve, 
and they show Bunk in the best light of any of 
his recordings. The supporting band is a trifle 
weak, especially Cuffee’s trombone, on soli, 
but as a unit, they work with Bunk as a perfect 
ensemble should. Never can such easy, golden 
tones have been coaxed from a trumpet since 
the end of the first Golden Age of Jazz in the 
early ’thirties. Bunk’s best work, I think, is on 
Someday, but he alsc excels in the slow Out Of 
Nowhere, and he obviously enjoyed making the 
difficult rags such as Scott Joplin’s Entertainer 
and Arthur Marshall’s Kinklets. He takes the 
modern rumba Marie Elena in his stride, and 
the band shows just how a Latin rhythm should 
be plaved. The standards like Some Of These 
Days and Chloe find new life in Bunk’s master- 
hands, and throughout all the dozen titles runs 
the liquid thread of Bushell’s magic clarinet. 
There is no vulgarity here, not a shred of 
commercialism, never a hint of anything but 
music in the highest degree of good taste. The 
recording is not loud, nor too soft, even if the 
rhythm section does not stand out as well as it 
might. Altogether a record to be cherished, for 
it breathes the very essence of jazz, by men who 
loved their music. 





NIGHTS AT THE 
By W. A. 


I start this month with a long-player about 
which I cannot find very much good to say. 
The recording has a curiously dead quality, 
particularly at the beginning. It is Quo Vadis 
Suite (Capitol LC6636) and the blurb on the 
sleeve says that “ from his music for the film 
Miklos Rozsa has formed a stirring orchestral 
suite ’’ and then continues, “ though compara- 
tively little is known of ancient Roman music, 
Dr. Rozsa’s intensive research on the subject 
gives his suite an impressive air of authenticity ”’. 
Maybe I am at fault but I find it deadly dull 
when divorced from the film, a view which 
seems to be shared by The Frankenland State 
Orchestra of Nurnberg directed by Erich 
Kloss. 

On the other hand I am full of admiration 
for Mantovani plays the Immortal Classics on Decca 
1K4072, though I could wish that some other 
title had been chosen for this selection of 
popular favourites. The individual titles are 
Rachmaninoff’s “ Prelude in C sharp minor *‘, 
Mezart’s “‘ Minuet from the Divertimento in 
D”, Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Romance”, Thomé’s 
** Simple Aveu ”’, Mendelssohn’s “‘ On Wings of 
Song”’, the “ Barcarolle’’ from Offenbach’s 
“The Tales of Hoffmann ’”’, Schubert’s “‘ Ave 
Maria”’, Brahms’s “Cradle Song’’, Bach’s - 
‘“‘Air on the G string ’’, Chopin’s “‘ Etude No. 3 
in E major”’ and the ‘* Waltz” from Tchai- 
kovsky’s “* Serenade for Strings ”’. 

Mantovani not only directs the orchestra 
but plays his own arrangements and very 
effective and skilful they are. The twelve items 
are separately banded. With the exception of 
slight booming from the ’cellos the recording is 
of that fine quality which reveals the unanimity 
of the bowing and often enables cne to savour 
the subtle distinctions between up and down 
bows. The selection of music is admirable for 


its purpose and reveals once more the English 
partiality for slowly moving and sentimental 
tunes. This then is a “ must ”’ for all who listen 
to ‘‘ Grand Hotel ’”? on Sunday nights, for there 
are many favourites frequently heard in that 


ROUND TABLE 
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programme and here they are better played by 
a larger orchestra. 

By contrast a German medley of popular airs 
contains music of all moods. Some items are 
vocal and some orchestral but all are welded 
into a homogeneous whole. This is one of the 
things that the Germans do so well. The record 
is one of the first of the Telefunken medium- 
players and is called Der Vogelhdndler (T M68008). 
The separate items include ‘‘ Schenkt man sich 
Rosen in Tirol ’’, “ Schau mir nur nicht in’s 
Gesicht ”’, * Jekus, Jekus na ”’, the ever pcpular 
“Wie mei Ahnerl’’, “ Griiss euch Gott ’’, 
“Ich bin der Prozedan”’ and “ Liebe traue 
Untertanen’’. -An admirable record in which 
the singers Maud Cunitz, Emmy Loose, 
Karl Terkal and Kurt Grosskurth and the 
Orchester der Bayrischen . Rundfunks 
under Willy Mattes all thoroughly enjoy 
themselves. : 

Additions are made to two popular series frcm 
the Decca Company. Franz Lehar adds Gipsy 
Love and Land of Smiles to the series of overtures 
from his own light operas played by the Zurich 
Tonhalle Orchestra (LW5071) and it is good 
to hear full value given to the effective and often 
piquant scoring. The recording is good except 
that it deteriorates a little towards the centre 
of the former. The latest addition to the Gilbert 
and Sullivan “ highlights’? are Jolanthe and 
The Gondoliers (LK4073). These are of course 
taken from the tapes of the complete works and 
have all the original characteristics both good 
and bad. 

Now for a record that I first put on with very 
mixed feelings. I am and always have been in 
favour of good light music being given the best 
possible performances. But Lauritz Melchior 
who thrilled me so often twenty and more years 
ago in Wagnerian and other massive roles taking 
the name part in Romberg’s “ The Student 
Prince * ! How would “ The Great Dane ”’, for 
so he was called by reason of his nationality and 
his six feet four inches of height, sound in 
musical comedy ? I quickly capitulated and 
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enjoyed the old certainty of rhythm and clear 
articulation, and if the voice is not what it was 
it is still amazingly good and his Fnglish is 
remarkably free from accent. At 63, he could 
not, I suppose, undertake a heavy role, and it 
is good that he should now lend his artistry to 
lesser things. His co-soloists are Jane Wilson, 
Lee Sweetland and Gloria Lane and th« 
conductor is Victor Young (Brunswick 
LA8626). 

There is an interesting batch of Continental 
issues on ‘“ 78’s”? by H.M.V. this month. 
Edward Kunneke is not esteemed as highly as 
he deserves in this country as a composer of 
operetta. A potpourri of airs from Der Vetter aus 
Dingsda played by the Konzert-Orchester 
under the veteran Bruno Seidler-Winkler is 
thoroughly enjoyable (EH1021). This is best 
known, of course, for the song ‘‘ Goodnight 
little girl ’’, but contains other infectious tunes. 
Arrangement, playing and recording are all of 
first-class quality. Equally welcome is a new 
record by the Danish Gylling Hansens 
K rt Orkester containing two trifles which 
are new to me and are called J Urmag:rbutikken 
and Hos Fuglehandleren (78: X8131; 45: 
7MK4). The mysteries of speeds get more and 
more obscure. Why this record should be made 
available simultaneously on “ 78’s’’ and 
“45’s”? and the former only on “ 78’s”’ is 
beyond my comprehension. 

From Estonia comes a record of two 
traditional tunes—one grave and one gay— 
beautifully played on the ’cello by Karjus. 
The titles are Saera Jaan and Hallilaul (H.M.V. 
EKgo15). 

Our next port of call is Iceland which is 
represented by the Karlakor Reykjavieur, a 
magnificent male voice chcir which sings a 
couple of folksongs under the titie of Rimna- 
dansleg (H.M.V. JOR296). H.M.V. bill this as 
the most famous choir in Iceland. If they have 
a better it must be good indeed. Here we get 
that rare combination of delicacy and “ fat”’ 
solid tone and. the sensitive attack in some 
staccato passages is a joy to hear. ‘ 

As might be expected, the Royal Marines 
(Portsmouth Division) Band unaer Lieut- 
Col. F. V. Dunn is at the very top of its form 
in the Regimental Quick March, Life on the 
Ocean Wave, arranged by K. J. Alford (also a 
Director of Music of the Royal Marines in his 
day) and The Globe and Laurel, a ceremonial 
march (H.M.V. B10632 7M18r1). Baldly stated 
the latter sounds rather like the name of a pub, 
but of course it is a reference to the badge of 
the Corps indicating honours won the world 
over. 





This leads me to the test piece of the 1953 
Daily Herald Brass Band Championship now 
recorded for Paxton by the winning band, 
Foden’s Motor Works Band under Harry 
Mortimer (PR622-3). Diadem of Gold, by G. 
Bailey and arranged by F. Wright, is not one 
of the best of test pieces from the listener’s point 
of view but is adapted to its main purpose with 
the skill born of deep and intimate knowledge. 
Every section of the band is searchingly tested ; 
not only soloists but the “‘ middle ’’ cf the band 
as well. And how splendidly ‘‘ Foden’s ’? come 
out of the ordeal. Both in the slow opening and 
the highly decorated and embroidered middle 
section the band never falters. I was not present 
at the contest but if this record is any guide 
“‘ Feden’s ”’ owe their victory as much to the 
often obscure second and third cornets, flugels 
and tenor horns as to the more prominent and 
better-known soloists. But how irritating it is 
in these days to have no less than three “ turn- 
overs” in a piece lasting just over twelve 
minutes. These discs are not even auto-coupled ! 
But despite these mechanical shortcomings the 
records deserve and, I think, are sure to achieve 
big sales. 
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SWING 


Reviewed by EDGAR JACKSON 


*Sidney Bechet with Claude Luter and his 

Orchestra 

*** Dippermouth Blues (Oliver) ; I’ve Found a 

New Baby (Spencer Williams) ; Casey 
Jones (Trad.) ; I Got Rhythm (Gersh- 
win) ; Society Blues (Bechet). (French 
Vogue MS133, MS134.) 

(Vogue LDEo27—27s. 4d.) 

Bechet (sop) with Claude Luter’s Orch.; Luter 
(clart); Guy Longnon (tpt); Bernard Zacharias 
(tmb); Raymond Fol (no); Roland Bianchini 
(bass); ** Moustache ’’ Galapides (drs). 12/2/1952. 
Salle Pleyel, Paris. 

We start off this month with a half-hour’s 
excerpt from a Bechet-Claude Luter concert 
held in the Salle Pleyel, Paris, in February, 1952. 
It is complete with announcements by Becnet 
of each of the items, not to mention also ap- 
plause and whistles which the usual excitable 
French audience interjects during all the 
items as well as at the ends of them. 

Four of the five numbers vary from the jog 
tempo of Casey Jones to the fast tear-up of I’ve 
Found a New Baby. 

Most of the Luter French musicians get their 
solo turns, including even the drummer, who 
takes three consecutive choruses in the six and 
half minute J Got Rhythm, which, incidentally, 
is played throughout, minus the last two bars 
of its chorus, giving it a 32-bar form. 

Luter himself (who takes all the clarinet solos : 
Bechet seldom plays this instrument now) 
tends to play off pitch and cackle, and sounds 
like a poor imitation of Bechet. Bernard 
Zacharias’s trombone sounds more like a 
Kazoo. Trumpet player Guy Longnon does 
better ; pianist Raymond Fol better still. 
Bechet varies from fair to good. 

There is, however, one slow piece—Society 
Blues—and it is in this that we find everyone at 
his best. Zacharias growls through two choruses 
in a way that makes his instrument sound like 
a trombone, and produces more than one most 
attractive phase. Luter’s three clarinet choruses 
are also better than any he plays in any of the 
other tunes ; and there is more good Fol piano. 

But the star of the proceedings is old man 
Bechet himself. He may not have quite the 
force of his younger days. But even though he 
has become rather too partial to quotations and 
a he can still make his soprano sing the 

ues. 


Johnny Dankworth and his Orchestra 

*** The Slider (Rayburn, Temple) (Parlo- 

phone CE14845) 

****1¢’s The Talk Of The Town (Levinson, 

Symes, Neiburg) (do. CE14846) 
(Parlophone 78 R3820—5s. Parlophone 
45 MSP6077—5s. 64d.) 

Dankworth (leader, alto); Lew Smith, Maurice 
Owen (altos) ; Rex Morris, Freddy Cortenay (tnrs.) ; 
Alex Leslie (bar); Derrick Abbott, Eddie Blair, 
Bill Metcalf, gy Oy k (¢pts) ; Maurice Pratt, 
Keith Christie, Eddie Harvey, Gib Wallace (tmbs) ; 
Bill Le Sage (pno, vib); Eric Dawson (bass); Alan 
Ganley (drs). 23/12/1953. London. 

Johnny, with his new big band, is still 
playing safe, which means no excursions into 
the realms of ultra modernism or anything else 
that could be considered “‘ uncommercial.”’ 

Sut in Talk it means, too, superb playing by 
Johnny in his usage of this evergreen ballad as a 
showcase for his alto. 

As regards The Slider it means also an ar- 
rangement and performance that are a jump 
ahead of the tune—a slow drag opus designed 








presumably for the Creep, a_terpsichorean 
innovation about which you will find more in 
my review of Ted Heath’s record of a tune 
called The Creep. 


* Miles Davis All Stars 
** Al Cohn Compositions ”” 
*** Tasty Pudding (a); Floppy (b); Willie, 
The Wailer (c) ; For Adults Only (d). 
Am. Prestige PRLP154A, 154B) 
Esquire 20-021—27s. 3$d.) 

(a), (c), (4)—Davis (tpt); Al Cohn, Zoot Sims 
(tnrs); John Lewis (pno); Leonard Gaskin (bass) ; 
Kenny Clarke (drs). 19/2/1953. U.S.A. 

(6)—As above, plus Sonny Truitt (mb). 
session. 

Modern jazz has inspired some better tunes 
than these by Al Cohn. But Cohn has a knack 
of thinking up simple melodies that are easy on 
the ear and still adapt well enough to the 
modern idiom, and these four, especially per- 
haps For Adults Only, are good examples of them. 

They have also proved to be adequate 
vehicles for some good solo work in the “‘ cool ”’ 
manner by Cohn, and Zoot Sims on the tenors, 
pianist John Lewis, and Davis’s “ egg shells ”’ 
trumpet, even though Kenny Clarke’s drums do 
at times seem to get in the way. 

Less satisfactory are the ensemble parts. Who- 
ever was responsible for the writing does not 
seem to have had sufficient imagination to 
produce anything worth-while, let alone original, 
with the limited instrumentation at his disposal. 


*** The Great Ellington Soloists ” 
(Volume I) 
****Barney Bigard and his Orchestra 
- —Charlie The Chulo (Ellington) (c) ; 
Lament for JFavanette (Bigard, Stray- 
horn) (d). 
****Duke on and his Famous 
Orchestra—Transbluency (A Blue Fog 
That You Can Almost See Through) 
(Lawrence Brown, Ellington) (A) 
****#*Johnny Hodges and his Orchestra 
—Day-dream (Strayhorn, Ellington) (a) ; 
Things Ain’t What They Used To Be 
(Mercer Ellington) (g); Queen Bess 
(Hodges) (5) ; Squaty Roo (Hodges) (f) 
****Rex Stewart and his Orchestra—Subile 
Slough (Ellington) (e) 
(H.M.V. DLP1025—24s. 6d.) 

(a) (Am. Victor OA053603), (6) (do. OA053604)— 
Hodges (alto) ; Carney (bar); Charles 
** Cootie *’ Williams (¢/t) ; Lawrence Brown (tmb) ; 
Duke Ellington (pno); Jim 
Sonny Greer (drs). (C) 2/11/1940. Chicago. 

(c) (do. OA053621), (d) (do. OA053622)—Bigard 
a Ben Webster (inv); Ray Nance (¢j/); Juan 
Tizo mb); Ellington (pno); Blanton (bass) ; 
Greer (drs). (C) 11/11/1940. Chicago. 

(do. OA061343)—Stewart (cornet); Webster 
} al Carn 


Same 


) 

(bar) ; Brown (tmb); Ellington (pno) ; 
anton (bass) ; Greer (drs). (C). 3/7/1941. Hollywood. 
(f) (do. 0A061346), (g) (do. OA061348)—As for (a) 

except Nance (tpt.); in place of Williams. 3/7/1941. 

Hollywood. 

(h) (do. D6-VB-2095)—Ellington (pno); Jimmy 
Hamilton (clart); Hodges, Russell Procope (altos) ; 
Al Sears (tnr); Carney (bar); William ‘ Cat ’’ 
Anderson, Harold Baker, Shelton Hemphill, Taft 
Jordan, Ray Nance, Francis Williams (¢pts) ; 
Brown, Claude Jones, Joe Nanton, Wilbur de Paris 
(tmbs); Fred Guy (gir); Oscar Pettiford (bass) ; 
Greer (drs). (C). 9/7/1946. Hollywood. 

Previous standard 78 releases (t—now deleted): (a) 
H.M.V. B9184t, with Junior yf (b) Bi » with 
That’s the Blues, Old Man; (c) B9185f, wi 
Dawn; (a) ny, with Ready Eddy ; (e) B9260t 
Subtle Slough; (f), (g) B9283t; (4) B9794, with Sé. 
Louis Blues. 


Some of the finest performances of the famous 
jazz men who were pillars of the Duke Ellington 
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orchestra during its heydays are to be found in 
records by the small groups which Duke pre- 
sented under their respective names, and_ this 
LP revives, under the most appropriate title of 
“ The Great Ellington Soloists,’’ seven of these 
recordings which, a'though long ago deleted 
from the catalogue, are among the very best. 


Probably because they are the named 
leaders of the groups, the front of the sleeve 
gives billing only to Barney Bigard, Rex 
Stewart and Johnny Hodges, apart from Duke 
himself. This is both misleading to the customer 
and an injustice to other Ellington virtuosi who 
are also featured in one or more of the numbers 
—for instance Juan Tizol, Ben Webster, Cootie 
Williams (who has a grand plunger-muted spot 
in Queen Bess) and Lawrence Brown, not to 
mention also Sonny Greer and the late Jimmy 
Blanton (he died in 1942 at the early age of 
twenty-three) whose work in the rhythm section 
played such an important part in these records. 

If one star transcends any of the others, he is 
perhaps Rabbit Hodges. His moods range from 
soulful in the delightfui Day Dream, through his 


irresistible joie de vivre in his own bouncing little 


Queen Bess, to his lively swinging in his Sguaty 
Roo. 

But the others are almost equally enticing. 
Rex Stewart’s Subtle Slough is one of the best 
examples of his growling trumpet ; Bigard’s 
limpid tone and technical prowess are well 
evidenced in his flowing decoration of Charlie 
The Chulo and his own Lament For Javanette. 
And one cannot leave out the immaculate 
vocal work of Kay Davis in the eighth number 
—the full orchestra’s, still available on 78 
discs, 1946 Transbluency, which remains Duke’s 
loveliest exploitation of the “‘ instrumental ” 
voice idea. 

Tucked away on the back of the sleeve (which 
gives full and accurate personnels and recording 
dates for all the items, plus a brief note on the 
disc as a whole by yours truly) are the words 
“Volume I.”? I hope this means that more 
“‘ Great Ellington Soloists ”? compilations are in 
the offing ; for although this one is a fine start 
(and none the less so because an excellent 
transcribing job by the H.M.V. engineers has 
resulted in reproduction much better than it 
was on the 78s) it takes in only a few of the 
many records in which the unique Ellington 
corner men have played their most notable parts. 


Duke Ellington and his Famous Orchestra 
*** Smérgasbord and Schnapps (Ellington, Stew- 
art, Fleagle) (Am. Master 1000) 
*** Solid Old Man (ElJington) (do. 1008) 
(Parlophone DP269t—5s.) 
**Flamingo (Grouya, Anderson) (V_ by 
Herb Jeffries) (Am. Victor 0A053781) 
**Fump for Joy (Paul Webster, Ellington, 
Kuller) (V by Herb Jeffries) (do. 
OAo061 340) 
(H.M.V. JO303f —5s.) 
1000—Ellington (jno); Barney Bigard (clart, tnr); 
Johnny Hodges (alto); Otto Hardwick (alto, clart) ; 
Harry Carney (bar, clart); Harold Baker, Wallace 
Jones, Cootie Williams (tis) ; Rex Stewart (cornet) ; 
Lawrence Brown, Joe Nanton, Juan Tizol (tmbs) ; 
Fred Guy (giv): Billy Taylor (bass); Sonny Greer 
(drs.). (C). 20/3/1989. U.S.A. 
1008—Same personnel. 21/3/1939. U.S.A. 
53781{—Same personnel except plus Ben Webster 
(inr); minus Baker; Jimmy Blanton (bass) replaces 
Taylor. 28/12/1940. Chicago. 
61340§—As for 53781. 2/7/1941. Hollywood. 
t Previously issued on now deleted standard 78 
H.M.V. B9206, with The Girl In My Dreams. 
§ Do. B9314, with ‘C’ Blues. 
ds rom the respective companies’ Overseas lists, obtain- 
able by order through all their retailers. 


There are good spots by Barney Bigard’s 
clarinet in the swinging Solid and “ Tricky 
Sam” Nanton’s growlish trombone in this one 
and the equally riding Smégasbord and Schnapps 
(wrongley spelt Smorgashbord on the label) 
which Duke made shortly after his return from 
his visit to Scandinavia in 1938 as a memento to 
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the wonderful reception he was given. But 
generally speaking these were Ellington routine 
sides, made auring his period (from June 1938 
to February 1940) on Irving Mills’ Master and 
Variety labels, and though good enough in their 
way, are far less significant tnan any of the 
Victors on the H.M.V. “Great Ellington 
Soloists ’’ LP. 

Both the other titles are vocal items sung by 
Herh Jeffries who never appealed very greatly 
to me. 

Jump for Foy has, however, the interest of 
being the title song from Duke’s musical show of 
the same name that is said to have been one of 
the more sincere and righteous attempts at true 
negro theatre. It had a fair run before finishing 
up on the U.S. West Coast, in 1941. 


Erroll Garner 
****Tover (Rodgers, Hart) (Am. Columbia 


C044424) 
****Fine and Dandy 


(James, Swift) (do. 
RHCO4536) 
(Columbia DC630f—5s.) 
44424—Garner (pmo); John Simmons (bass) 


Shadow Wilsen (drs). 5/10/1950. (C). U.S.A. 
4536—Same personnel. 2/7/1951. U.S.A 
t From the Columbia Overseas list, obtainable by order 
through all Columbia record retailers. 


*Erroll Garner Trio 

****Scatterbrain (Keane, Bean, Burke) (1009) ; 
Through A Long And Sleepless Night 
(Newman, Gordon) (10010): J Let A 
Song Go Out Of My Heart (Ellington) 
(10013A) ;\ Jitterbug Waltz (Waller) 
(10015A); Deep Purple (De Rose, 
(1016) ; This Funny Thing Called Love 
(Porter) (1012); Again (Goodman) 
(10011) ; Goodbye (Garner) (10014). 
(Am. Roost MS111, MS1r12.). 

(Vogue LDEo34—27s. 44d.) 

Garner (pno); Leonard Gaskin (bass) ; 
Smith (drs). pny 

These are inelicy ed to be Am. Three Deuces recordings, 
subsequently taken over by Am. Roost, and despite the 
difference in the number of digits in the above-given 
78 master numbers are all believed to have been recorded 
on the same date—S8/9/1949. U.S.A. 

Although the Columbia 78s are labelled just 
Erroll Garner while the Vogue LP says Erroll 
Garner Trio, both are Garner piano solos with 
(as it is called when the supporting cast proviaes 
just a light background) “ rhythm accompani- 
ment.”’ 

Playing the slow numbers mostly in chords, 
but introducing single note style in the faster 
ones, Erroll mixes his usual displays of iron- 
fisted technique with some more delicate (but 
non: the less dexterous) moments. Which, 
with so much having been said of Garner in this 
column’s reviews of his innumerable other re- 
cordings, leaves nothing to add except that he 
plays Rodgers and Hart’s waltz Lover in rum- 
bustious 4/4 time, but retains the 3/4 measure 
for an unexpectedly delicate and quite charming 
performance of Fats Waller’s Jitterbug Waltz. 

Only if you have become hopelessly sated 
with Garner are you likely to quarrel with my 
four star ratings for these latest rations of Erroll. 


Lars Gullin Band 
*#*®* Smart Agda (Gullin) (Swedish Metronome 
o8A 


MRy4 
###* Smooth pa (Gullin) (do. MR107A) 
(Esquire 10-338—6s. 113d.) 

Gullin (bar); Arne Domnerus (alto); Weine 
Renliden (tpt); Ake Persson (tmb); Ake ‘.™*- 
(French horn): Gunnar Svensson (pno); Yngve 
Akerberg (bass); Jack Noren (drs). 28/10/1952. 
Sweden. 

There is some excellent Arne Domnerus alto, 
Gunnar Svensson piano and Lars Gullin rich- 
toned baritone in both these sides. But their 
most pervading characteristic is the arranging 
of the ensemble passages, coloured to no littie 
extent by the French horn tone to produce the 
modern sound. This bana of Gullin’s may fairly 
be described as the present-day successor to 
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Miles Davis’s 1948 Capitol combination, which 
was the first to exploit the modern idiom with 
similar instrumentation. ; 


Ted Heath and his Music 
*** The Creep (Burton) (Decca DR18327) 
***S!im Fim (Saney) (do. DR18238) 
(Decca F10222—4s. 4d.) 

Heath (leader); Les Gilbert, Roy Willox (altos) ; 
Henry McKenzie, Danny Moss (nrs, clarts) ; George 
Hunter (bar); Bobby Pratt, Duncan Campbell, 
Stan Reynolds, Ronnie Hughes (‘pts) ; Wally Smith, 
Don Lusher, Jimmy Coomopes, Ric —— (tmbs) ; 
Frank Horrox (pxo) Johany Hawkswo (bass) ; 
Ronnie Verrell (drs). 19;11/1953. London. 

There was a time when adolescents danced 
what came to be known as jitterbugging. 
Despite cries of horror from outraged starched 
shirts, there was plenty to be said for it. It 
required a real sense of rhythm, no little skill 
and considerable virility. 

To-day tney have a new dance craze, the 
Creep—that is if one can call a cissy shuffle at 
slow tempo, devised for those who revel in crew 
haircuts and Bowery-style clothes, but can’t 
dance, a dance. 

Slim Jim as well as The Creep are the music to 
which this amble is performed, and they are at 
any rate as played here by the Heath band, de- 
cidedly more enticing than the slouching that 
usually accompanies them. Not that the tunes 
as such are anything unduly startling. But 
by competent arrangemenis and his usual 
good performances Mr. Heath has shown them 
to be adequate for the slow drag rhythm swung 
with a beat that is worthy of a better fate than 
the sleep-walking so aptly described as the 
Creep. 


Woody Herman and The New Third Herd 
**Go Down The Wishing Road (Stanton, 
Cavanaugh, Higgs) (V by Herman) 
(Am. Mars P48738f) 
*** Wooftie (Jackson) (do. P48741T) 
(London L1227—5s. 6d. 
*** Men From Mars (Herman, arr. Ralph 
Burns) (do. P49194T) 
***Beau Jazz (Herman, arr. Burns) (do. 
P49673T) 
(London L1222—5s. 6d.) 
48738, 48741—Herman (clari, alto); Dick Hafer, 
Arno Marsh, Will Perkins (t1rs); Sam Staff (bar, 
and on 48733 flute); Roy Caton, Phil Cook, Tommy 


Di Carlo, Dick Sherman, Stuurt Williamson (¢pts) ; 
Will Bradley, Carl Fontana, Jackie Green (tmbs) ; 


Nat Pierce (pno); Chubby Jackson (bass); Art 
Mardigan (drs) ; ido Camero (conga drum). 
14/1/1953 U.S.A. 

49194. 49673—Herman (clart, alto); Hafer, Marsh 


Bill Trujillo (tnrs} ; Staff (bar); Caton, Phil Cook, 
Di Carlo (tpts); Fontana, J. Green, Urbie Green 
(tmbs); Pierce (pno); Thomas Kelly (bass) ; 
Mari.ligan (drs). 14 5/1953. USA. 

+ These are the correct American Mars master 
numbers, those on the labels being references allocated 
by the English * London ” executives. 

Much of Wishing Road is taken up by Woody 
Herman singing pretty puerile lyrics, and while 
the band, with its Latin-American rhythm 
content and Sam Staff’s flute contribution, puts 
up a good show, there isn’t enough of it to 
make this more than a two star side. 

The other three (Chubby Jackson’s Wooftie, 
a 12-har sequence on the blues chords) are all 
instrumental throughout, and we get plenty of 
opportunities to hear these Herman New Third 
Herds giving out, both solo and vigorous 
ensemblewise, in a way that proves them to 
have somewhat more than a modicum of what 
made Woody’s mid-1940’s orchestras so great. 

Beau Jazz (the solo sequence of which is 
Arno Marsh’s tenor, Herman playing clarinet, 
trombonist Carl Fontana and Nat Pierce piano) 
has what sounds to be an organ. I seem to 
remember having been told that it is Nat 
Pierce’s organ-sounding piano. But it may 
possibly be by one Joe Burnett, whose name 
appears on the personnel sheet sent me from 
America, but with no instrument against it. 
Can any reader please confirm ? 
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xlIllinois Jacquet and his Orchestra 
** Robbins’ Nest (“* Sir Charles ’? Thompson) 
(h) ; Jacquet Mood (Jacquet) (a): 
Ghost Of A Chance (Crosby, Washington, 
Young) (¢) ; What’s This? (Jacquet) 
(d);  Merle’s Wood aa (¢) ; 
Twelve Minutes To Go (Jacquet) (g) ; 
Bottoms Up (Jacquet) (b) ; She’s Funny 
That Way (More, Whiting) (f). 
(Vogue LDEo26—27s. 4d.) 

(a) (Am. Apollo S1100)—Jacqnet (tnr) ; John Brown 
(alto); Arthur Dennis (bar); Russell Jacquet (ipt) ; 
Bill Doggett (pno); Ulysees Livington (gtr) ; Charlie 
en (bass) ; Albert Winchard (drs). (C). 2/8/1945. 

a) ‘WOO! 

(6) (do. $1113), (c) (do. $1114), (d) (do. $1115), (e) 
(do. gor personnel. Probably late Summer, 
1945. Hollywoo 

(f) (do. 7R1058), (g) (do. R1057)—Jacquet (tr) ; 
Ray Perry (alto); Joe Newman (tpt); James 
“ Trummy ” Young (tmb); Doggett (pno) : Fred 
Green (gtr); John Simmons (bass); Denzil Best 
(drs). (C). August, 1946. New York. 

(h)(do. R1216)—Jacquet (tur) ; Leo oe oad 
Newman (tpt); ‘* Sir Charles '* Thom no) ; 
Al Lucas (bass) ; Shadow Wilson (drs). iC). Tir 
New York. 

There are more than occasional moments in 
these 1945, 6 and ’7 Illinois Jacquet recordings 
when he puts on his edgy tone, and some when 
he definitely lets fly with his spuriously fervent 
buzz saw sounds and honks. But those of you 
who know him only by these trade-marks will 
be surprised, and I hope pleasantly, to find there 
were occasions (e.g. throughout Robbins’ Nest 
and in much of Jacquet Mood and Ghost Of A 
Chance) when he played not only stylishly, but 
also quite sweetly, even though he doesn’t show 
much feeling in Chance. 

Sir Charles Thompson occasionally has a 
short solo spot, but is conspicuous mainly for 
adequate rhythm section work and his invention 
of the unison sax figure in Jacquet Mood. 

The others vary, chiefly, it would seem, 
according to the mood set by Jacquet. Joe 
Newman and Leo Parker produce their best 
in Robbins’ Nest, and a bouquet to Shadow 
Wilson for helping to maintain the a aaa 
mood of this one. 


*Glenn Miller and his Orchestra 
“The Glenn Miller Story ”’ 
#** Moonlight Serenade (Miller) (a); In The 
Mood (Garland, Razaf) (6); I Know 
Why (Gordon, Warren) (V by Paula 
Kelly and The Modernaires) (2) ; 
Tuxedo Function (Johnson, Dash, Haw- 
kins) (c) ; Pennyslvania Six-Five Thousand 
(Sigman, Gray) (d) ; Chattanooga Choo 
Choo (Gordon, Warren) (V by Tex 
Beneke and The Modernaires) (/); 
A String Of Pearls (Gray) (h) ; At Last 
(Gordon, Warren) (V by Ray Eberle) 
(i); Tittle Brown Fug (Trad.) (e). 
MV. OXAV-148-1N, OXAV-149- 


N) 
1. M.V. DLP1024—24s. 6d.) 


(a) (Am. Victor OA035701)—Miller (leader, tmb) ; 
Hal MclIntyre, Wilbur Schwartz (altos); Tex 
Beneke, Al — (tnrs); Stanley Aronson (bar); 
Lee Knowles, R. D. McMickle, Bob Price (tpts) 3 
Al Mastren, Paul Tanner (tmbs) ; J.C. ‘** Chummy # 
McGregor (p%0); Allan Reuss (gtr); Rowland 
Bundock (bass); Frank Carlson (drs). 4/4/1939. 

4b) (do. OA038107)—As above, except Harold 
Tennyson (bar) replaces Aronson ; Clyde Hurley (tpt) 
Teplaces Price; Richard Fisher ‘(etr) replaces Reuss ; 
a Purtill (drs) replaces Carlson. Late July, 


1939. U.S.A. 
(c) (do. OA046786)—Miller (leader, tmb) ; McIntyre, 

Schwartz (altos); Beneke, Kl (inrs); Jimmy 
Abato (bar) ; John Best, Hurley, Knowles, McMickle 
tpts) ; Frank D’ Annoifo, Tommy Mack, Tanner 
hey a sl (pno): got (gtr); Bundock 


Purtill (dr: 5/2/1940. 
ar iss, 0A048963)— Miller (leader, tmb); McIntyre, 
Schwartz (altos); Beneke, Klink (tnrs); Ernie 
Caceres (bar) ; Best, Hurley, Knowles, Zeke Zarchey 


(tmbs) ; D’Annolfo, Jim Priddy, Tanner (tmbs); 
McGregor (pno); Jack Lathrop (gtr); Bundock 
(bass) ; rtift (drs). 28/4/1940. U.S.A 

(e) (Radio Station WABC recording —, 2 Glenn 
Miller broadcast)— Personnel as for (d). 2/6/194 
4063126) — 
Anthony, 


(f) (Am. Victor 0A061245), (s) (do. 
Miller (leader, tmb): reeds as for (d); Ray 
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XXI 
a new addition to a fine family 
FERGUSON MODEL 326RG Here is a new addition to a fine family of radiograms— 
6 the handsome, distinguished Ferguson bureaugram. 
Qens TAX PAID At 69 guineas tax paid, the Ferguson bureaugram has the 
Also available as 326URG (AC or DC mains) at 77 gns. tax paid look, the finish, of a far more expensive instrument. The 
; ree beautifully polished walnut cabinet is lined with a silky, 
Brief specification: s-valve 3-waveband superhet. ing lich me 
8” P.M. moving coil speaker. Garrard 3-speed auto- contrasting light wood and has pontiton for record stor- 
changer for 7”, 10” or 12” records with microcell age. The bureau flap is ‘Rexine’ lined. External fittings 
crystal heads for standard or L.P. are of toning bronze. 
The performance of this model is of the same high quality 
as its appearance, reproducing broadcast programmes and 
: fj records with true Ferguson fidelity. 
— oATNG sets these See and hear it at your Ferguson dealer and you will 
undoubtedly agree—never has Ferguson value been more 
F E R GT S 0 NV 'g impressively demonstrated. 
THORN ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES LTD -: 233 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE - LONDON WC. 
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LEAK equipment is unique 


It is acceptable to professional communications 

engineers for recording and broadcasting. The 

B.B.C. use several hundreds of the TL/12 Ampli- 

fier, and 1,000 are used by other Broadcasting 
Corporations. 





4 Representing a unique feedback circuit development, the “ Vari-Slope”’ 
The Var iw Slope pre-amplifier gives audibly better reproduction. This advance consists of 
variable-slope “electronic’’ low-pass filters operating on negative voltage 
feedback principles. No Inductors (“ Chokes ’’) are used, and their dis- 
advantages are completely eliminated. The turnover frequencies are 5kc/s, 
Tkc/s, and 9kc/s, and the slopes of attenuation are continuously variable 
over the range 5db to 50db per octave. 


The filters consist essentially of (6) Extremely low harmonic and _inter- 
modulation distortion due to negative 


Twin-T resistor-capacity networks voltage feedback action. 

inserted in the return circuit of a (©) No discontinuities in the rates of slope 

single-loop feedback amplifier. The pee Lovage 2 , = 
. * Cc N eve. is 

more obvious advantages of this below turnover. (Both these faults occur 

electronic feedback method over in variable-slope choke filters due to the 

conventional choke filters include : slope control altering the terminating 


impedance and the insertion loss). 
(a). Improved transient response character- (d) No chokes to cause magnetic hum ~ 








istics (due to absence of chokes having pickup. 
self-capacitance) and the consequent (€) Smaller size, lighter weight, greater 
reduction of “ ringing.” uniformity in production. 

Frequency amplitude curves for the ‘* TREBLE-3 "’ position (Skc/s turn-over). Curves of the same slopes 

are obtained on the other two positions turning over at 7kc/s and 9kc/s (‘‘—2'"’ and ‘‘—lI "’ positions) LIST PRICE IN BRITAIN 12 Gns. 


& ee ” 
Point=-Onme TLS rset: cnt 
specification and used 


Triple Loop Feedback Amplifier Chrougheut the world, in- 


i r ‘ cluding : 

Used with the “ Vari-Slope’’ pre-amplifier and the best The British Broadcasting 
available complementary equipment, the TL/12 power ¥ we ’ m 
amplifier gives to the music-lover a quality of reproduction pr may Monin vent 
unsurpassed by any equipment at any price. The Swedish Broadcasting 
For laboratory use as a stabilised-gain audio frequency power amplifier. Corporation. 

For the highest possible standard of disc recording. For the highest The Swiss Broadcasting 
possible quality of reproduction from Pickup, Radio, Microphone, Film Corporation. 


and Magnetic Tape. For use as a driver amplifier in 27 Gns The Italian Broadcasting 
the speech modulator chain of broadcast transmitters. e Corporation. 








Steep-Cutting 
Filter 


For use with the TL/12 power 
amplifier and pre-amplifie1s pre- 
ceding the Vari-slope. This filter 
unit is of particular interest to the 
record enthusiast. 








Write for fully descriptive literature 


H. J. LEAK & Co. Ltd., Brunel Rd., Westway Factory Estate, Acton, W.3 
Phone : SHEpherds Bush 1173/4 Telegrams : Sinusoidal, Ealux, London Cables : Sinusoidal, London 
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Best, Billy May, McMickle (tmpts) ;_tmbs as for (d) ; 
McGregor (pmo) 3 Lathrop (gir); Trigger Alpert 
(bass); Purtill (drs). 7/9/1941. U.S.A. 

(h) (do. OA068068)—Schwartz (alto); Beneke, 
Klink, Babe Russin (inrs); Best, Alec Fila, May 
McMickle (tts) ; tmbs as for (d); McGregor (pno) ; 
Bobby Hackett (gtr, cornet); Edward ‘ wi 
Goldberg (bass) ; Purtill (drs). 3/11/1941. U.S.A. 

(i) (do. OA072230)—Miller (leader, tmb); Lioyd 
Martin, Schwartz (altos); Beneke, Klink (tnrs) ; 
Caceres (bar); Best, Steve Lipkins, May, McMickle 
(tps, ; tmbs and rhythm as for (h). 2/4/1942. U.S.A. 

(j) (do. OA072285)—As for (7). 20/5/1942). U.S.A. 

Previcus standard 78 releases (all still available 
H.M.V.): (2), (4) BD5942; (b) BD5565, with Out 
Space; (c) BD5595, with Danny Boy; (d) BD5618, with 
Rug Cutter’s Swing;  (f), (g) BD5720; (h) BD592 
with Blue Rain; (j) BD5811, with That Old Black Magic. 


Yet another Glenn Miller LP, but very 
different in content and purpose from the three 
“Glenn Miller Concert ’’ albums on H.M.V. 
DLPio12, DLP1013 and DLPio21 reviewed 
last month. 


It is a tie-up with, and named after, the 
“ The Glenn Miller Story,’’ the new Universal 
International technicolor film of Miller’s life, 
which started its London premiere at the 
Leicester Square Cinema on January 28th, and 
is scheduled for general release in the London 
area on March ist and throughout the Provinces 
on April 5th. 

In addition to being excellent entertainment, 
it is one of Hollywood’s more sincere and 
atcurate biographical musicals. Not the least 
of its attraction is that it introduces over twenty 
of the numbers that were written by Miller or 
his arranger Jerry Gray, or were among his 
most popular recordings. 


The musical adaptations are by Henry 
Mancini, which is rather surprising, because, 
although he has done an excellent job, one 
would have thought that a more appropriate 
choice would have been Jerry Gray, or even 
Tex Beneke, who was with Miller from his first 
Victor recording days, early in 1939, right up 
to the time he was reported missing in a 
U.S.A.F. plane in 1945, and took over the 
direction of the band thenceforth. But thereby 
hangs a tale. There was a lot of scrimmaging 
for jobs in the film, and Gray, being of the 
retiring sort, got overlooked in the scrum. 


The H.M.V. LP consists of Victor Studio 
recordings of nine of the afore-mentioned 
twenty titles, all of which have been previously 
issued here on H.M.V. 78s (see above) and so 
are too well-known to need any further com- 
ment here, plus U.S. radio station WABC’s 
recording of a Miller broadcast of Little Brown 
Jug, which, although included in Victor’s 
Limited Edition Miller album, had not pre- 
viously been released here. 


It is a pity that this one of all the ten titles in 
the “Glenn Miller Story” disc had to be an 
(as they call radio station’s recordings of their 
broadcasts) air check. Miller did a Victor 
Studio recording of the number in April, 1939, 
and it was one of the few records, and possibly 
= only one, on which he played a trombone 
solo. 


Also, of course, the performances on the record 
are different from those in the film. Mancini 
has followed more or less closely the Miller 
sound, which included Miller’s one original 
contribution to swing—the clarinet lead, wnich 
came about, -as the film explains, as the result 
of an accident. But the band is very different. 
It included, I believe, only about six cf the men 
who ever played with Miller—altoist Wilbur 
Schwartz, tenorist Babe Russin, trumpet Zeke 
Zarchy, trombonist Paul Tanner, guitarist Dick 
Fisher and bassist Roland Bundock, and some 
of these (e.g. Russin) were with Miller for only 
very short periods. 

Not that this says anything against the record. 
‘indeed many may prefer to hear the tunes as 
they were played by Miller’s own orchestra 
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which, despite the fact that its revered leader 
has been dead for nearly nine years, seems to 
have almost as big a following to-day as it had 
when Glenn waved his wand over it. 

P.S.—In the film Louis Armstrong, Barney 
Bigard, Gene Krup, et al. are seen and heard in 
person in a sequence representing an occasion 
when a number of notabilities, including Miller, 
sat in with Louis’s band at the famous Harlem 
niterie Connie’s Inn. I know this to be correct 
because I was there on that memorable evening. 


Glenn Miller and his Orchestra 
**[ Got Rhythm (Gershwin) (Am. Columbia 


B21234) 
** Sleepy Time Gal (Alden, Egan, Lorenzo, 
Whiting) (do. B21235) 
(Columbia 78 DB3416—5s. 
45 SCM5086—5s. 64d.) 

Miller (leader, ot) ; Hal McIntyre, George 
Siravo (altos) ; Carl Biesecker, Je Jerome (inrs) ; 
Sterling Bose, Mannie Klein, Charlie Spivak (¢pis) ; 
Jesse Ralph, Harry Rodgers (tmbs) ; Howard Smith 
(pno) ; Dick McDonough (gtr) ; Ted Kotsoftis (bass) ; 
George Simon (drs). 9/6/1937. U.S.A. 

Presumably to ensure that they, too, will have 
a niche in the Glenn Miller Story, Columbia 
have listed these two sides. But they are hardly 
representative of Miller’s music. as most of us 
remember it. 

They were made in 1937, by what is generally 
spoken of as Miller’s second band. But in fact 
it wasn’t a “‘ permanent’? band. This was 
Miller’s struggling period, and althougn he tried 
to keep together the same personnel for such 
engagements as he obtained, it varied almost 
from date to date. Nor has it the Miller sound. 
He had not yet hit on his clarinet lead idea, 
and while these records are very fair of their 
kind, they have little to distinguish them from 
any competent pick-up group of the period. 


Columbia 


*Gerry Mulligan Quartet 
Volume II 
****Carioca (Kahn, Eliscu, Youmans) (a) ; 
Love For Lyons (Mulligan) (a); My 
Funny Valentine (Rodgers, Hart) (a) ; 
Back For Barksdale (Mulligan) (a) ; 
Turnstile (Mulligan) (a) ; The Lady Is 
A Tramp (Rodgers, Hart) (a) ; Moon- 
light In Vermont (Blackburn) (a) ; 
Limelight (Mulligan) (a) (Am. Fantasy 
F5225, F5289) 
(Vogue LDEo30—27s. 43d.) 


Volume IIT 
*#*##T Can’t Believe That You're In Love With Me 
(Gaskill, McHugh) (6) ; Sextet (Mulli- 
gan) (6); Lover Man (Ramirez, 
Davis) (6) ; Lady Be Good (Gershwin) 
(6) ; Carson City Stage (Smith) (a) ; 
Cherry (Gillespie, Daniels) (a) ; Makin’ 
Whoopee (Donaldson) (a) ; Motel (Mul- 
ligan) (a) ; (Am. Pacific Jazz 2a, 2b) 
(Vogue LDEo31—27s. 44d.) 

(a)—Mulligan (bar); Chet Baker (tpt); Carson 
Smith (bass); Forrest ‘* Chico ’’ Hamilton (drs). 
1952. U.S.A. 

(b)—As above, plus Lee Konitz (alto). 1952. U.S.A. 

Volume III gets its extra star, giving it my 
maximum rating of five, because of the presence 
in the tunes marked (5) of Lee Konitz. In three 
of them, in addition to contributing wonderful 
solos his alto gives a new richness to this little 
ensemble, and if the three horns are not always 
perfectly together—well, a few minor ragged- 
nesses can be forgiven for the rest of what they 
have to offer. The fourth item, Lover Man, is 
Konitz soloing throughout over 2 delicate and 
most ingeniously contrived murmuring accom- 
paniment, and to these ears it is the most 
fascinating track in either volume. 

For the rest, both volumes are Mulligan’s 
pianoless group providing much the same sort 
of thing as we heard in Volume I (Vogue 
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LDEoa2g9g, reviewed last August). In tunes of 
almost infinitely varied type, played at equally 
various tempi, time is shared up between Chet 
Baker and Mulligan playing for the most part 
excellent solos and joining together in unison or 
counterpoint to produce their modern sound in 
a way that is second only to their individual 
instrumental virtuosity. The only thing on 
which to pick that I can find is that occasionally 
in some of the slow numbers they do not seem 
quite perfectly in tune when playing together. 

Possibly I should add that some of the 
numbers would have been better described as 
“on the chords of’’ than by their actual titles, 
but the new conceptions of the better known of 
the compositions that have come about from the 
inventive minds of the Quartet have made them 
for me all the more intriguing. 

On both sides of Volume II we get an item 
that is not announced on the labels. They end 
up with the Quartet playing Mulligan’s eight- 
bar signature theme. And believe it or not that 
such a thing could happen with this highly 
modernistic outfit, it sounds almost like Dixie- 
land jazz. 


Kid Ory’s Creole Jazz Band 
**#* Dippermouth Blues (Qliver) (Am. Exner 5) 
*** Savoy Blues (Ory) (do. 6) 
(Tempo A106—6s.) 
*** Ballin’ the Jack (Chris Smith) (V) (do. 7) 
*** High Society (Clarence Williams) (do. 8) 
(Tempo A1o7—6s.) 

Ory (tmb); Joe Darensbourg (clart); Mutt Carey 
(tpt); Buster Wilson (pno); Bud Scott (gtr, voc) ; 
Ed — (bass); Alton Redd (drs). 12/2/1945. Los 

geles. 

Although recorded in what may be said to 
be Kid Ory’s later period, these sides are, of 
course, all in traditional jazz style. They are 
also among the better Ory’s. The playing may 
not be any more righteous than it was twenty 
years ago, but the musicianship is better. So, 
too, is the recording. 


Jack Parnell and his Music Makers 

** The Creep (Sigman, Burton) (V by The 
Sapphires) Parlophone CE14820) 

** Route 66 (Troup) (V by Parnell and The 
Sapphires) (do. CE14821) 

(Parlophone 78 R3802—5s. 
45 MSP6066—ss. 63d.) 
*** Skin Deep (Bellson) (do. CE14857) 

** Devil’s Eyes (Thorn, Thorn) (V by Dennis 

Hale) (do. CE14858) 


Parlophone 


(Parlophone 78 R3821—5s. Parlophone 
45 MSP6078—5s. 64d.) 
14820, 14821—Parnell (leader, drs); Bob Burns, 


Jimmy Phillips (altos) ; Ronnie Keen, Joe Temperley 
(tnrs); Don Honeywell (bar); Jo Hunter, Terry 
Lewis, Henry ‘“‘ Hank’’ Shaw, Ronnie Simonds 
(tpts); Bobbie Lamb, Robin Kay, Mac Minshull 
(tmbs); Max Harris (pno); Ken Knapper (bass) ; 
Phil Seaman (drs). 12/12/1953. London. 

14857, 14958—As above, plus Jimmy Torbett (mb). 
6/1/1954. London. 

Under Ted Heath I’ve already said what I 
think about The Creep. If you want a second 
opinion you can get it from Jack Parnell’s 
record. But in sheer self-defence I add that it 
comes from a vested interest, for it is the lyrics 
of the song. 

Taking up, except for a few bars by the band 
on its own, the whole of the side, they are sung 
by the Sapphires—a vocal quartet comprising 
ex-Squadronnaires ‘and Parnell trumpet player 
Jimmy Watson, Miss Lynda Russell, ex- 
bandleader Tommy Sampson, tenor saxist 
Jimmy Walker and Beryl Stott, who is the wife 
of well-known arranger Wally Stott. A very 
competent and more than averagely jazz-minded 
group, it could probably be good if given the 
chance. But this loudly recorded, gallery- 
fetching version of The Creep gives it very 
little more chance than does Mr. Parnell’s 
revival of Bob Troupe’s wartime Route 66 
(remember the King Cole Trio and Ted Heath 
recordings ?) in which it has little more to do 
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than support a whole side of Parnell’s rhythmical 
but otherwise undistinguished singing. 

Skin Deep, which is going to cost Philips some 
more sales if ever and whenever they decide to 
issue the original American Columbia Louis 
Bellson with Duke Ellington’s orchestra record- 
ing, is fine if you like noisy drum sclos. Devil’s 
Eyes, a showcase for vocalist Dennis Hale, is 
gorge for those who enjoy the more menlntcneie D w 
passionate singers. But these two, like The Creep 
and Route 66, are obviously aimed at the 

“popular ”’, market, and it only needs a few 
more like them for Mr. Parnell to find himself 
relegated to the appropriate column. 


Johnny Smith Quintet with Stan Getz 
###** Moonlight In Vermont (Blackburn, Sussdorf) 
(Am. Roost 1108) 
*#** Tabu (Lecuona) (do. 1107) 
(Vogue V2137—6s.) 


Smith (gtr); Getz (inr); Sanford Gold no) 
one Safranski (bass) ; Don Lamond (drs). ta 1952, 
S.A. 


Johnny Smith brings a new flavour to small 
group jazz that is most delectable partly because 
he is a superb guitarist with unimpeachable 
taste, partly because the voicings of his ogee 
are so alluring, but mainly because he h 
remembered that the guitar can produce tows 
as well as single notes. 

He opens his slow and delightful record of 
the lovely Moonlight In Vermont playing chordal 
guitar with occasional comments from Stan 
Getz. Then Getz gives his caressive version of 
the tune with its unusual six-bar first, second 
and fourth phrases, and just prior to the ending 
with its original voicing, Eddie Sefranski 
takes a solo that is completely in keeping with 
the delicate mood of this most alluring side. 

In Tabu Johnny Smith plays single string as 
well as chorded passage, but otherwise this is a 
repeat of most of the joys of Moonlight presented 
in faster tempo. 

* 


LONDON “ JAZZ ARCHIVES” SERIES 


Under the description “ Jazz Archives,”’ 
Decca are issuing here, under their London 
label, some eighty LP compilations of early jazz 
and blues records collected by Bill Grauer, Jnr., 
and Orrin Keepnews of America, and put out 
by them there as “ Riverside Productions ” 
LP's. 

From the six below dealt with that have so 
far reached me, of the first eight recently 
announced by Decca, they appear to be mainly 
American Paramount recordings, plus a few 
Gennetts, all made during the 1920’s and early 
*g0’s. 

They are the type of things that will appeal 
chiefly to collectors for their historical interest, 
since even those who may still discover entertain- 
ment value in music of this sort will find it 
in no way added to by the sometimes very 
poor reproduction. Indeed it is so bad on some 
of the earlier recorded items—e.g. the Ma 
Rainey set and the one entitled “ Louis 
Armstrong Plays The Blues”—that it is 
difficult to hear what is happening, and they 
sound like pre-electrics. 

Occasionally personnel details and recording 
dates appear in the sleeve notes; but my 
colleague Oliver King (who, despite the fact 
that he deals in THE GRAMOPHONE mainly with 
popular records, is probably the most erudite 
authority this side of the Atlantic when it 
comes to discographical details of early jazz 
recordings) and I found so many what we 
believe to be errors, that we made an exhaustive 
research into our files to try to give more 
accurate and complete information. 

The results of our efforts appear with follow- 
ing reviews of the records. But I cannot 
promise to give similar information for future 
** Jazz Archives” releases, or even to mention 
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them all separately, for if Decca continue to 
put them out in such large batches it would 
take up much more space than I usually have 
at my disposal. 

No attempt has been made to asses the records 
by means of the usual star ratings, for the 
simple reason that the extent of their appeal 
will depend almost entirely on the particular 
interests and tastes of the individual listener. 


*Ma Rainey, Trixie Smith, Grant and 

Wilson 

** Louis Armstrong Plays The Blues ” 

Ma Rainey : Jelly Bean Blues (Arrant) 
(5) ; Countin’ the Blues (Rainey) (c) ; 
See See Rider (Rainey (a). 

Trixie Smith : Railroad Blues (Smith) 
(e) ; The World’s Jazz Crazy, Lawdy So 
Am I (Huff, Blythe) (d) 

Grant and Wilson: Come On, Coot, Do 
That Thingt (Grant) (f); Find Me at 
The Greasy Spoon (Wilson) (g) ; When 
Your Man Is Going To Put You Down 
(Wilson) (h) 

(London AL3501—27s. 34d.) 

(a) (Am. Paramount 1925), (b) (do. 1926), (c) (do. 
1927)—Ma Rainey (voc) and her rgia Jazz Band : 
Buster Bailey (clart); Louis Armstrong (cornet) ; 
Charlie Green (tmb); Lovie Austin (pno); Charlie 
Dixon (jo); Kaiser Marshall (drs). (C). October, 
1924. New York. 

(d) (do. 2063), (e) (do. 2064)—Trixie Smith (voc) 
acc. by Bailey (clart); Armstrong (cornet); Green 
(tmb); Fletcher Henderson (p10) ; Charlie Dixon 
(bjo). (C.) March, 1925. New York. 

f) (do. 2280), (g) (do. 2282)—Leola B ‘ Coot ’’ 
Grant, Wesley *‘ Kid ** Wilson (vocs) acc. by Fletcher 
Henderson’s Orchestra : Henderson (pno); Bailey 
(clart); Armstrong (cornet); Green (tmb); Dixon 
Wo) + Marshall (drs). (C). September, 1925. New 


(hk) (do. 2284—Grant, Wilson (vocs) acc. by Joe 

Smith and possibly (though doubtful) Armetrong 
(cornets); Henderson (pmo). (C). September, 1925. 
New York. 

+ Erroneously named on label Come On And Play 
That Thing. 

One of the less meritorious aspects of what 
is on the whole a most laudable endeavour to 
bring to collectors records of early jazz that 
have hitherto been conspicuous here mainly by 
their rarity is the way it endeavours to cash in 
on names. 

This record is an instance. It is titled “‘ Louis 
Armstrong Plays The Blues”; but in fact 
all we hear of Louis is some for the most part 
(due to the poor reproduction) unindentifiable 
playing in accompaniment to blues singers 
Ma Rainey, Trixie Smith and (if you can class 
them as blues singers) Grant and Wilson on 
records which were originally issued under the 
names of the said singers. And despite the fact 
that the sleeve note states, anent When Your Man 
that “‘ a fresh cornet sounds, that seems to have 
the authentic Armstrong touch,”’ the recording 
makes it difficult to appreciate this, and it 
is questionable whether Armstrong, as well as 
the definitely present Joe Smith, played on the 
record at all. 

And Armstrong isn’t the only one whose 
performance suffers by the recording. The 
singers are often almost equally blurred—and 
none the less so because the recording 
characteristic seems to be one for which I can 
find no accurate correction on my gramophone, 
despite its generous range in this matter. 

For the record: Ma Rainey (born 26/4/1886, 
in Columbia, Ga., U.S.A., died 22/12/1939) was 
one of the most noted of the early blues singers. 
She is said to have been one of the chief 
influences on the greatest of all the feminie 
blues singers, the late Bessie Smith. 

Trixie Smith is one of the five unrelated 
Smiths (the others were Bessie, Clara, Laura 
and Mamie) who, with Ma Rainey and a 
small handful of others are now generally 
conceded to have been the best of the original 
coloured female vocal interpreters of the blues. 

Grant and Wilson are believed to have been 
mainly negro cabaret and music hall enter- 
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tainers, and the type of songs they sing and the 
way they sing them lends considerable support 
to this assumption. 


*Ma Rainey 
“Ma Rainey—Vol. I” 
Daddy, Goodbye Bluest (Rainey) (a) ; 
Black Eyed Blues (Dorsey) (h) ; Deep 
Moanin’ Blues (Rainey) (c) ; Runaway 
Blues (Rainey) (f); Leaving This 
Morning (Dickenson, Rainey) (g) ; 
Travelling Blues (Austin) (b); Sleep 
Talking Blues (Randall, Rainey) (d) ; 
Blame it on the Blues (Dorsey) (e) 
(London AL3502—27s. 34d.) 
cf) om. Paramount 2139)—Acc. by Ma Rainey 
= Jazz Band: possibly Lucien Brown aon 
ienderson (cornet) ; il Henderson (pno); 
ae Williams (bjo); Happy Bolton (drs), all of 
whom were touring = — round about this period. 
(C). May, 1925. Chi 
oe Pins ae SD ). fe) (ao, #20668)—Ace. by Ma Rainey’s 
Jug Was! Band. (C). Personnel untraced. 
Fine (do. ot ") (do. 20881), (f) (do, 20883), ( 
» (e Oo. > oO. 5 
Dorsey (no), Tampa Red (gin); (C).  Septe 2 A 
; t 
1928. ft we _— w " a 
t Correct title Goodbye Daddy Blues. 
_ A well varied collection that gives as far an 
insight into Ma Rainey’s various moods as the 
poor reproduction permits. 
The sleeve adds to my brief note at the end of 
my review of AL3501 further interesting details 
of her career. 


*Charles Pierce and his Orchestra, The 
Jungle Kings, Frank Melrose 
“* Muggsy, Tesch and The Chicagoans ” 
China Boy (Winfree, Boutelje) (6) ; Bull 
Frog Blues (Pierce) (a) ; Friars Point 
Shuffle (Condon) (V) (f); Darktown 
Strutters’ Ball (Brooks) (V) (g) ; Nobody’s 
Sweetheart (Kahn, Erdman, Schoebel, 
Meyers) (e) ; Whoopee Stomp (Melrose) 
(h) ; I Wish I Could Shimmy Like My 
Sister Kate (A. J. Piron) (d) ; The Sox 
Me Blues (Delaney) (c) 
(London AL3503—27s. 34d.) 
(a) (Am. Paramount 20399), (6) (do. 20400)— 


Charles Pierce and his Orchestra: Pierce, Ralph 
Rudder (saxes); Frank Teschemacher (clart,alto) ; 


Muggsy Spanier, Dick Feigie (cornets) ; y 

Lipscombe ( (pno) ; Stuart Bran (gtr); Johnny 

— (bass) ; Paul Kettler (drs). February, 1928. 
jicago. 


B' 

(c) (do. 20469), (d) (do. 20470)—Charles Pierce 
and his Orchestra: Pierce, Rudder (saxes) ; Morry 
Bercov (clart); Charlie Altiere (cornet); rhythm as 
for (a), except Mueller plays tuba. March, 1928. Chicago. 

(e) (do. 20534)—Charles Pierce and his Orchestra : 

ierce, Rudder (saxes); Bercov (clart); Spanier 
(cornet) ; Jack Read (tmb); rhythm as for (a). April, 
1928. Chicago 

(f) (do. 20563), (s) | ito. 20606)— The Jungle Kings : 

‘eschem (cla Mezzrow _ (tnr); 
fenaler § moon oy sateen’ ieeh s ; Eddie Condon 
(bj (30) 5 Jim Lannigan (bass); Gene Krupa (drs) ; 

McKenzie (voc). May, 1928. Chicago. 

(A) (do. 21228)—Frank Melrose (pno) ; 

Taylor (drs). April, 1929. Chicago. 

vious standard 78 release: (c) on still available 
Brunswick 02502, with Drop That Sack by Louis 
Armstrong Orch. 


The entitlement of this Album “ Muggsy 
Tesch and the Chicagoans ”’ is another instance 
of attempting to cash in on names. Muggsy 
Spanier and the late Frank Teschemacher 
do in fact play in some of the performance, but 
only as sidemen in Charles Pierce’s Orchestra. 

However, slightly better reproduction than 
that so far noted in the series gives opportunity 
to hear their earlier styles and those of some 
other of their Chicagoan contemporaries. If 
you want to hear Spanier at his best however, 
I commend to you the 1939 recordings by 
Muggsy Spanier and his Ragtime Band, many 
of which are still available on H.M.V. 

Pianist Frank Melrose, who has a track to 
himself on this disc, is one of the well-known 
Melrose Brothers (the other is Walter) who 
added to their activities as music publishers 


Tommy 
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the composition of ragtime tunes, some of 
which still have a place in the jazz repertoire. 
Walter was also the first to publish “ Fifty 
Hot Choruses by Louis Armstrong,”” by which 
some of the more “ commercially ’’ successful 
white musicians more or less unsuccessfully 
tried to learn the Armstrong style the easy way. 


* Johnny Dodds ” 

Oriental Man (Blythe) (f) ; Sock That Thing 
(Unknown) (g); Weary Way Blues 
(Miner, Blythe) (e) ; There’ll Come A 
Day (Unknown) (d): Merry Makers’ 
Twine (Nelson) (V) (6); Jn "The Alley 
Blues (Unknown (V) (a); Hot 
Potatoes (Blake) (V) (h); Aps Man 

(Blythe) (c) 

(London AL3505—27s. 34d.) 

(a) (Am. Paramount 2623), (b) (do. Pe more 
Austin and her Blue Serenaders : in (pno) ; 
—_ Dodds (clart); Tommy teduler (cornet) ; 

Palmer (tmb): unidentified bjo (possibly Henry 

Williams} ; a ‘Williams (voc) ). (C). September, 

26. 

“ar (do. “2 2749) —Jimmy Blythe’s Washboard 
Ragamouffins : Blythe (pno) ; Dodds (clart) ; Jimmy 
Bertrand (washboard). (C). January, 1927. Chicago. 

(d) (Made, probably by Marsh Laboratories, Chicago, 
under their new master No. 4762, for Am. Paramount who 
allotted new master No. 856), (e) (do. 4763, do. 855)— 
Dixieland Thumpers: Dodds (clari); Natty 
Dominique (cornet); Blythe (pno) ; Baby Dodds 
(washbuard, drs). (C). Circa June, 1927. Chicago. 

(f) (Am. Paramount 20240), (g) (do. 20241)— 
Personnel as for (d). Circa September, 1927. Chicago. 

(h) (do. 20521)—Blind Blake (voc, gtr) acc. by Dodds 
ayia i Jimmy Bertrand (wood block, swanee whistle). 

. April, 1928. Chicago. 

“Yet a third instance of trading on a name, 
for although Johnny Dodds plays in all the 
records, it is only as sideman, and again the 
reproduction does little to help one appreciate 
what he does is anything like the extent that 
one can via the many better recorded instances 
of him that are available in this country. 

There is, however, some interest in the groups 
in general, which contain such seldom heard 
musicians as Jimmy Blythe, Natty Dominique, 
Lovie Austin, and Jimmy Bertrand playing, in 
Hot Potatoes, wood block (tap box) and the 
swanee whistle. . 

The sleeve notes give the vocalist in Lovie 
Austin’s Blue Serenaders’ In The Alley Blues 
and Merry Makers’ Twine as Priscilla Stewart. 
But the singer seems to be male, and is believed 
to have been Henry Williams. 


x Pioneers of Boogie W 
Meade Lux Lewis (C): Honky Tonk 
Train Blues (Lewis) (a) 
Wesley Wallace (C): Number 29 


(Wallace) (g) ; 
(Wallace) (h) 

Charlie “ Cow Cow ” Davenport (C) : 
Slow Drag (Davenport) (6) 

Blind Leroy Garnett (C): Chain ’Fm 
Down (Garnett) (c); Louisiana Glide 
(Garnett) (d) 

Charlie Spand (C): Moanin’ The Blues 
Bn ag (V) (f) 

Henry Brown (C): Henry Brown Blues 
(Brown (e) 
(London AL3506—27s. 34d.) 
(2) (Am. Paramount 20246). September, 1927. Chicago. 
(0) (Am. oune 14985). April, 1929. Richmond, 
Indiana, U.S. 
(c) (Am. a “fake” No. 1621), (d) (do. 
1622). 1929. Chicago. 
(e) (Made by Am. Gennett under their No. 15450 for 
m. Paramount who gave new master No. 1425). August. 
1929. Richmond, Indiana, U.S.A. 
(f) (do. 15455, do. 1535). August, 1929. Richmond, 
Indiana, 
(g) (Am _ 184). 
Wisconsin. 
(4) (do. 185). Circa early 1930. Grafton, Wisconsin. 
Noticeably better recorded than some of the 
other “ Jazz Archive ’’ albums, this one features 
six of the better and lesser known pianists who 
cre among the pioneers of boogie woogie. 
“ interesting track is Mead Lux Lewis’s 
Hokey Tonk Train. It was the first recording 


Fanny Lee Blues 


Circa early 1930. Grafton, 
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of the number which first made him famous, 
and which he subsequently recorded at least 
three times more following his “‘ re-discovery,” 
washing cars in a garage, by American jazz 
critic John Hammond. 

Most scintillating of the tracks is Blind 
Leroy Garnett’s more ragtime than boogie 
performance of his Louisiana Glide. 


*Blind Lemon Jefferson 

Shuckin? Sugar Blues (b); Broke and 
Hungry (c) ; Lonesome House Blues (d) ; 
Jack O’ Diamonds Blues (a) ; Mosquito 
Moan (g); Southern Woman Blues A 
That Black Snake Moan, No. 2 (f) 
Balky Mule Blues (e). (All Jefferson) 

(London AL3508—27s. 34d.) 

(a) (Am. Paramount 2557). Circa June, 
Chicago. 

(b) (do. 3077). 

(c) (do. 462). 

(d) (do. number untraced). 

(e) (do. 20381). February, 1928. Chicago. 

(f) (do. 21202). Circa March, 1929. Chicago. 

(g) (Am. Gennett 15666. for Paramount, who allotted 
mew master No. 1725); (4) (do. 15667, do. 1724). 
October, 1929. Richmond, Indiana, US.A. 

In distinct contrast to the aforementioned 
women blues singers, who may be described 
as sophisticated to the extent that they achieved 
a prominence that enabled them to appear in 
cabarets, music halls and the like (footlight 
artists as such performers are called) there 
were the male so-called blues guitarists and 
singers, though folk music protagonists would 
be an accurate term for them. 

Very often blind men, they seldom obtained 
the recognition that enabled them to do better 
than eke out an existence as itinerant street 
buskers, though some of them obtained 
spasmodic engagements in saloons, beer halls 
and similar more or less rough-life establish- 
ments. 

They relied on young boys to lead them 
around, and at one time Josh White, while still 
barely in his ’teens, was tending in this way 
some thirty or more of them. 

One was the late Blind Lemon Jefferson, of 
Texas, who is said to have first taught Josh 
to play and sing the blues. 

But he has more than this to his credit. 
He came to be known as one of the greatest 
of the male folk-blues artists. 

Compared with the more “schooled” 
delivery of the women, his singing is simple 
and natural. But for a self-taught musician 
he became an unusually skilled guitarist, and 
he was a'prolific inventor of genuine, down-to- 
earth blues songs which he sang with a feeling 
and righteousness that few of his elk ever 
equalled. 

Despite recording which does scant justice 
to his singing or his guitar, this album provides 
a very fair insight into Jefferson’s varied types 
of songs and how he sang them. 

One of the better written sleeve notes in this 
** Archives ”’ series gives a picturesque glimpse of 
his career. 


1926. 


Circa September, 1926. Chicago. 
1926. Chicago. 
Circa 1927. Chicago. 





ABBREVIATIONS 

Acc .. accompaniment pno .. piano 
alto .. alto saxophone tnr . tenor saxophone 
arr... arranger tpt .. trumpet 
bar .. baritone saxophone tmb .. teombene 
bass ... srtingibass Trads.. traditional 
jo .. banjo Vv «+ vocal refrain 

.. coloured artiste(s) vib. .. vibraphone 
clart .. clarinet voc .. vocalist 
drs .. drums vin... violin 
gir... guitar ayl . xylophone 


Asterisks (maximum five) indicate mai the re- 
viewers’ opinion of each record as joe with all 
others mentioned, but take into account also how a per- 
formance compares with the general standard achieved 
by the artiste(s) in previously released recordings. 

When known, the date and place of recording, and if 
considered necessary also nationality or race of artiste(s) 
are given following the master number or personnel. 
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78’s RE-ISSUED ON 333 


*Count Basie and his Orchestra 

**### One O'Clock Jump (Basie) (c); Do You 
Wanna Jump, Children? (Donahue, 
Heusen, Bryant, Selsman) (V) (i) ; 
Blue and Sentimental (Basie, Livingston, 
David) (g) ; Swingin’ at the Daisy Chain 
(Basie) (6) ; Evil Blues (Basie) (V) (1) ; 
John’s Idea (Basie) (d) ; Panassie Stomp 
(Basie) (j) ; Swinging the Blues (Basie) 
(f) ; Blues in the Dark (Basie) (V) (e) ; 
Texas Shuffle (Evans) (h); Five at Five 
(Edison) (k) ; Honeysuckle Rose (Waller) 
(a). (Am. Decca MG3265, MG3266) 

(12 in. Brunswick LAT8028—34s. 8d.) 

(a) (Am. Decca 61542), (b) (do. 61544)—Basie (pno) ; 
Jack Washington (alto, bar); Caughey Roberts 
(alto); Herschel Evans, Lester Youn (tnrs, clarts) ; 
Buck Clayton, Joe Keyes, Carl mith (fpts); 


George Hunt, Dan Minor (tmbs); Claude Williams 
(gtr); Walter hn (bass); Joe Jones (drs). (C). 


21/1/1937. New York. 
(c) (do. 62332), (d) (do. 62334)—Basie (pno); 
Ear! Warren (allo) ; Evans 


Washington (a/to, bar) ; 
Young (tnrs, clarts) ; Clayton, Ed. Lewis, Bobby 


Moore (‘/pts); Eddie Durham, Hunt, Minor (tmbs) ; 
Fred Green (g'r); Page (bass); Jones (drs). (C). 
7/7/1937. New Yor' 


(e) (do. 63123)—As for (c), except Bobby Hicks (tpt) 
replaces Moore. 3/1/1938. New York. 

(f) (do. 63289)— As for (e). 16/2/1938. New York. 

(g) (do. 63919)—As for (c), except Harry Edison 
(tp!) now in place of Moore; Benny Morton (tmb) 
replaces Hunt 6/6/1938. New York. 


| 
(h) (do. 64473)—Basie (pmo); an (Ito, 


bar); Warren (alto); Evans, Y (tnrs, clarts); 
Clayton, Harry Edison, — tpts) ; Minor, 
Morton, Dickie Wells (tmbs); Green (gir); Page 


(bass); Jones (drs), (C). 22/8/1938. New York. 
ni a \ ates (7) (do. 64750)—As for (4). 16/11/1938. 


“e) “a0. 194982), (1) (do. 64984)—As for (A), except 
* Chu ’’ Berry (tnr) deputises for Evans; add 
Shad Collins (fpt); Morton (¢mb) absent. 2/2/1939. 
New York. 
All vocals are by James Rushin; 
ote: In’one or two instances these personnels and 
recording dates do not co-incide with those given in the 
sleeve notes, but are believed to be correct. 

All previously released on standard 78 Brunswicks— 
(a) on 02496, with Good-morning Blues; (b) on 02379, 
with Pennies From Heaven; (c) and (2) on 02466; (e) 
on 02518 with Georgianna; (f) on 02619, with Sent For 
You Yesterday ; 8) on 02644, with Doggin’ Around , 
h) on 02668, with Mama Don't Wan't No Peas; (i) and 

j) on 02711; (4) and (2) on 02894. 


Count Basie’s band was formed from the 
neucleus . of Benny Moten’s Kansas City 
Orchestra, in which Basie had been the pianist 
and the leadership of which he took over on 
Moten’s death in 1935. 

The following year American critic John 
Hammond brought the Basie band to New 
York, when it soon became recognised as one 
of the finest combinations that had appeared 
on the jazz scene. 

On this LP are re-issued some of the best 
records it made during the years immediately 
following its New York debut. 


*Dizzy Gillespie Plays 

Alone Together (Dietz, Schwartz) (Am. 
Discovery 389) ; Million Dollar Baby 
ose, Dixon, Warren) (do. 387) ; 
Interlude In C (Rachmaninov) (do. 392) ; 
Swing Low, Sweet Chariot (Trad.) do. 
385) ; On the Alamo (Kahn, Jones) (do. 
391) ; What Is There To Say ? (Harburg, 
Duke) (do. 388) ; Lullaby of the Leaves 
(Petkere, Young) (386) ; These Are the 
Things I Love.(Barlow, Harris) (do. 390) 

(Vogue LDE033—27s. 44d.) 

Gillespie (tpt); Phil Shuken (al/to-flute); Haskell 
Issenhuth ( ute) ; Harry Steinfeld (oboe); Shirley 
Thompson (bassoon) ; Henry Coker, Richard Kenn 
Harold Smith (tm s); John Grass (French horn) 
Mischa Russell, Henry Hill, Jack Shulman, Felix 
Slatkin, Walter Edelstein, Victor Arno, Harry 
Bluestone, Sidney Brokow, John Quadre (vins) ; 
Eleanor Slatkin, Cy Bernard ('cellos); Barbara 
Toe Yi harp) i Paul Smith (pno); Jack Cacsales 

ries ‘Wright (drs) ; rlos Vidal (bongoes). 
Siiitrioso and 1/11/1950. U.S.A 

All previously issued on standard 78 Vogues as follows: 
885 and 392 on V2024; 386 and 391 on V2002; 387 
and 388 on V2006; 389 and 390 on V2025. Reviewed 
July and December, 1951. 
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TECHNICAL TALK 





The GRAMOPHONE 


WHAT NEXT? 
By P. WILSON, MA. 


(Continued from page 313) 


We may sum up the discussion about stylu 

pressure in two propositions : 

(1) The pressure necessary te maintain con- 
tact between stylus and groove depends 
directly upon the “‘mechanical impedance 
looking in at the needle-point ”. (N.B.— 
In this article I shall use the word stylus 
and the word needle almost interchange- 
ably ; technical terms have sometimes 
been built up round the one and some- 
times round the other.) ; 

This impedance is partly resistive and 
partly reactive. The latter is the more 
important so far as record wear is con- 
cerned, but both have a bearing on the 
geometrical and mechanical conditions 
requisite for good tracking in the groove. 
In an acoustic gramophone this “ needle- 
point impedance ”’ was bound to be larger than 
it need be in a pickup, partly because the masses 
of the moving parts were bound to be greater 
and partly because of the acoustic load on the 
diaphragm. By the use of a large, and preferably 
exponential, horn this load could be made 
mainly resistive. It followed that the acoustic 
gramophones with large exponential horns gave 
less record wear than smaller ones, even though 
the volume of sound, and therefore the amount 
of energy taken from the record via the groove 
walls and the needle, was considerably greater. 

On the other hand, a pickup does not need to 

take any substantial amount of energy from the 
record, and if its moving parts are tiny and if 
springy constraints are avoided its needle-point 
impedance can be made very small. But please 
note that this will also mean that its output will 
necessarily be small ; it will differ according to 
the type, of course, since the methods of creating 
electrical voltages from mechanical motion have 
different sensitivities. Rochelle salt happens to 
be a very sensitive piezo-electric generator so 
that crystal pickups have, size for size, given 
substantially greater output than magnetic 
pickups. Please note, too, that reduction of 
dimensions of moving parts has, with certain 
qualifications which need not now be gone into, 
been an essential to the extension of the frequency 
range of pickups to the treble above 8kc. 

Generally speaking, therefore, it may be said 

that a pickup which gives a good treble response 
and a minimum of record wear will have a very 
small output. 


Needle Angle 

It was found empirically in the old days that 
the needle angle required for minimum wear 
depended upon the weight of the soundbox and 
thus upon the stylus pressure. : 

A pressure of 4-5 ozs. was usual and for this a 
needle angle of 60 to 65 degrees was found 
appropriate. If the needle-point impedance 
could have been reduced a lighter pressure and 
therefore a larger needle angle could have been 
used. But increasing the needle angle beyond a 
certain degree dependent upon the pressure 
produces a reactance longitudinal to the groove 
which will be nearly as destructive as the lateral 
reactance. . 

On the other hand, too small an angle will 
limit the ability of the needle point to follow the 
groove: the surface cross-section of the conical 
stylus becomes more and more elliptical as the 
needle angle is reduced. It is easily seen that 
from this point of view (apart from the one I 
mentioned last month) the cantilever method of 


sstylus mounting which enables a conical point 
to be vertically mcunted in a sloping shank has 
great advantages. 

But in some pickups (such as the “ Expert ”’) 
the needle-point impedance is so small that an 
almost vertical stylus and small needle pressure 
are possible without the necessity for the aid of 
a cantilever mounting. 


Variation of Stylus Pressure 

Let us now look at another aspect of this 
question of pressure upon record. For ease of 
visualisation I represent the soundbox or pickup 
as in Fig. 1. The circle represents the plane of 
the diaphragm which is a vertical plane 
approximately tangential to the groove. The 
line underneath represents the record moving 
under the sloping needle in the direction of 
the (straight) arrow. 

The tone arm or pickup-carrying arm is 
pivoted at P so as to permit the soundbox or 
pickup to move up and down at right angles to 
the record surface. 


Now as the record moves under the stylus the 
groove moves the stylus from side to side, i.e. in 
a direction at right angles to the paper. It is 
this motion that actuates the diaphragm in a 
soundbox or creates a tiny electric voltage in a 
pickup. 

But the record also tries to move the stylus 
in the direction of the arrow and the sudden 
variations of pressure in this direction may even 
approximate at times to a series of blows. This 
varying pressure has a turning moment about 
the pivot P in the direction of the curved arrow 
and tends to lift the needle from the record. 


This tendency to lift is unfortunately greatest 
just at the time when the sinuosities of the groove 
make it most difficult for the stylus to follow it, 
and therefore at the very moments when 
additional pressure is needed to maintain close 
contact. 


In present practice therefore the pressure 
upon the record has to be great enough to 
prevent the stylus leaving the groove at these 
heavy passages so that there will never be any 
risk of it being cancelled out by the tendency 
to lift. 

If we could only reverse this tendency we 
could clearly have a much smaller normal 
pressure with the confidence that it will be 
automatically increased by the longitudinal 
pressure whenever such increase is required to 
maintain contact. 














Can we do this ? Yes, of course we can. The 
method is represented diagrammatically in 
Fig. 2. The difference from Fig. 1 is that both 
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needle angle and record rotation have been 
reversed in direction. 

This was the startling suggestion to which I 
referred last month. At present it is absolute!y 
non-commercial because everyone has become 
so accustomed to the set-up in Fig. 1 that an 
arrangement like Fig. 2 would /ook wrong. 

But my experiments showed that it works, and 
as I said last month one can by this means 
secure a better high note response with a 
reduction of surface noise and of record wear. 

The experiments also seemed to show (though 
I am not at the moment confident about this as 
I did not investigate it fully) that these desirable 
effects were greatest when the pivot at P was 
at such a height above the record surface that 
the angle POX was a right-angle. 

So much for the general principle. Its 
application to various types of pickup and stylus 
mounting will of course differ, but there should 
be no difficulty about it, if needle track align- 
ment is satisfactory. 


Practical Troubles about Pressure 


To turn now to a different aspect of the same 
subject, I should like to refer to a trouble many 
people seem to be having in playing LP records 
satisfactorily. They usually put it down to a 
faulty pickup or to too rapid wear of a sapphire 
stylus. The symptom is a developing muzziness 
in reproduction and this of course is consistent 
with either of these two hypotheses. 

But I am convinced that in many cases the 
cause is much more simple. In one case I looked 
into it was just a collection of fluff round the 
sapphire and the cantilever. This is of course 
more likely to go unobserved in the case of turn- 
over cartridges and particularly if the pickup 
head cannot be detached from the arm. In the 
case of interchangeable pickup heads the fluff 
would become apparent every time the head is 
changed. 

Now with LP records fluff round the stylus 
has much greater effect than with 78’s. This is 
partly because of the reduced record speed and 
partly because of the shallower groove. It has 
the effect of course of making the contact 
between stylus and groove irregular and affects 
high notes disproportionately. Hence the 
muzziness. 

Another case was more difficult to run to 
earth. It occurred with one of my Acos G.P.20 
pickups, which has interchangeable heads. I 
eventually found the cause in the back pivot. 
Normally this is beautifully free both up and 
down and laterally. But in this case the 
lubrication had become as sticky as a plastic glue 
and the up-and-down motion had become very 
sluggish. As soon as I cleaned up the bearings 
all was well. 

Mr. Keyser’s letter on page 314 of the January 
issue indicates a similar effect from a different 
cause—a faulty spring counterpoise. 

In all these cases the primary effect of the 
fault was to make contact between needle and 
groove irregular. 

We have much yet to learn about optimum 
conditions for playing LP records. Things 
which may be negligible at the higher speeds 
and with the deeper groove may well become of 
importance on LP’s, 

The change of record material, tco, has 
brought its own problems. But that is another 
—. 





Gui de Buire Studios 

The Gui de Buire recording studios are now 
located in modernised premises at 66 New 
Bond Street, London, W.1, where they offer a 
complete recording service including “ off the 
air ’’ recorded material for the specific purpose 
of interested parties. 











